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94 TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 

ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 
per share, payable June | 
1954, to stockholders of ree- 
ord May 14, 1954. 


» Directors also declared 
regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the 5!4% Cumu- 
ative Prior Preferred Stock, 
the Series A $1.25 Convertible 
Preference Stock and the 4! 5% 
Preference Stock, all payable 
July 1, 1954 to stockholders 

of record June 15, 1954. 
D. L. BARNES, JR. 


Treasurer 


April 5, 1954 


: Financing the Consumer through na- 
ion-wide subsidiaries — principall 
Public Loan Corporation 
Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 











| 
pan | THE COLUMBIA 
2 Gas SYSTEM, INC. 
ed 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend 
Common Stock 

No. 79, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business April 21, 1954. 


Dace Parker 


April 1, 1954 Secretary 
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ood News for Telephone Use 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


ON LONG DISTANCE ON LOCAL SERVICE 
REDUCED REDUCED 
FROM FROM 


25% TO 10% 15% TO 10% 





; E reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Con 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone 


lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new 


Instead of paying 25% on Long Distance calls, you no 


10% .On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10% instead o 


The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the | 


our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone com} 


The reductions went into effect on April 1 and apply to s 


billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Cc. G. Wyckorr, Editor-Publisher 
1907 - 


A CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS... In the fifteen months 
since the present Administration took office, business 
has had proof that the government, with the aid of 
a start toward the necessary legislation, has not 
failed to provide a more favorable climate for free 
enterprise. Perhaps the most justifiable complaint 
of business against the Fair and New Deals was 
that its freedom in that period was highly restricted 
in a setting of mounting government interference 
and control. 

Under the new auspices, business has less of a 

reason to complain. The changeover in attitude be- 
tween the two concepts of government as between 
the previous Democratic regimes and the present 
‘Republican administration has been exemplified by 
the passage of off-shore oil legislation, the end of 
excess profits taxes, pending legislation to liberalize 
depreciation allowances, the proposed ending of old 
inequities in the tax law and a far less hostile view 
of private power operation. 
In general, the Administration is carrying out its 
‘promise to withdraw as much as possible from un- 
s regulation of and competition with private in- 
Mustry. Business is thus of- 
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ployment at good wages is maintained at the highest 
possible level. This the nation expects. In other 
words, business must use statesmanship and vision 
in its plans for the future. A narrow concept of the 
need for profits as against a broader concept of na- 
tional welfare could militate against genuine economic 
prosperity in a period of transition such as the 
present. This is a challenge which private enterprise 
must accept if it is to receive the thoroughly secure 
place in our national life that it has craved and which 
has been denied to it for so long. 


FRANCE CANNOT DECIDE... Friends of France, of 
whom there are mililons in this country, cannot help 
but view the present political spectacle in that coun- 
try with the deepest concern. Many believe that 
after having been bled white in two wars, and now 
in the terrible struggle in Indo-china, she has lost 
her ancient capacity to revive even after the most 
prolonged travail. Whether this is true at bottom, or 
not, it is undoubted that she no longer occupies her 
former honored and respected place in the family 
of European nations. On the 












ered the opportunity it has 
sought of operating in rea- 
onable freedom from govern- 
ent supervision and control. 
The assumption is that busi- 
mess has learned some lessons 
rom the past and that it rea- 
izes it has national responsi- 
ility as well as one to its own 
rivate interests. Primarily it 
as the job of seeing that em- 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- a 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What's Ahead for Business?’ 
regular feature represents a valuable 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


verge of internecine strife, 
she gives every appearance of 
nation succumbing from 
within to endless division of 
the people. The last straw is 
the defiance of the govern- 
ment by Marshall Juin. The 
French should take heed. They 
have every reason to fear the 
possibility of the emergence 
of another “manon horseback”. 


This 
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TAX RELIEF ON DIVIDENDS... Passage of the House 
bill granting tax relief on dividend income is most 
welcome to millions of American stockholders. Aside 
from the personal benefits that will arise from re- 
ducing double taxation on dividends, national eco- 
nomic gains should be quite substantial over the long 
term. 

Critics of proposed tax relief take their stand on 
two grounds: one, that relief from double taxation 
“favors the rich” and, second that the Treasury will 
lose needed revenue, thus tending to further im- 
balance the budget. As to the first point, all that 
need be said is that even the minimum $50 saved an- 
nually in taxes by small stockholders (savings can 
run considerably higher in individual cases) bulks 
larger in the average family budget than the thou- 
sands saved by large investors, so that the cry that 
the rich are especially served seems specious. 


As to the second point; admittedly there will be 
a loss of several hundred million annually to the 
Treasury but this can be compensated for. For ex- 
ample corporate revenue segregated for payment of 
bond interest is non-taxable. Hence, the government 
already has been losing considerable tax revenue. 
On the other hand, under the impetus of tax relief 
on dividends, corporations will be. better able to 
finance through stocks than bonds. Under these new 
conditions, corporate revenues would be fully taxable, 
so that the government would eventually find a sub- 
stantial accretion in taxes, quite likely more than 
enough to compensate for the envisaged loss in divi- 
dend tax revenue. It is, therefore, obvious that cri- 
ticisms of proposed legislation to give tax relief to 
stockholders is substantially without foundation and 
that the legislation should be passed as a matter of 
general as well as individual benefit. 


PORTABLE ATOMIC POWER PLANTS... Announce- 
ment that one of the major manufacturers of elec- 
tronic products has entered into an agreement with 
the Atomic Energy Commission for a one-year-study 
of industrial possibilities of atomic power and its 
byproducts has not received as much notice as it 
deserves. 

Undoubtedly, this represents an important step 
forward in the intial phases of harnessing atomic 
power to industrial use. The fact that this company 
is willing to undertake the full expenses of investi- 
gation would seem to indicate that it believes the 
practical results will be worth while in a compara- 
tively short time. 


Part of the research program will be devoted to 
designing mobile atomic power plants, small enough 
to be moved from one part of the country to another. 
Aside from the obvious need of such equipment in 
instances where normal service has been inter- 
rupted in disaster areas and in military operations 
requiring power otherwise unobtainable, it opens up 
an entirely new vista for isolated regions of the 
country where the cost of laying of power lines has 
been prohibitive. 


Many other uses of industrial use of atomic energy 
undoubtedly will be developed, some of them of a 
type as yet undreamed of. In the meantime, accord- 
ing to the development we have described, it is now 
possible to visualize some of the practical uses to 








which atemic power can be put in the not distant 
future. 


STOCKHOLDER’S COURTESY... The Magazine of Wall 
Street has more than once remarked upon the duties 
of management toward stockholders in the matter 
of annual reports. With annual meeting time upon 
us, it is timely to remind the stockholder that he 
owes his management a duty too. 

The habit of management baiting, which used to i 
be too difficult, and under the New Deal was made 
far too easy, is widespread. Questions, which are 
really innuendoes of nepotism or worse, are sent to 
management year after year, and under current 
SEC rules must be mentioned in proxy statements 
and voted down just as regularly. The notoriety 
seekers who do these things are not deterred by the 
discomfort of the directors and executives who must} », 
suffer under these ill-mannered affronts. They nij 
glory in it. Ar 

Perhaps if the other stockholders present when} po 
one of these exhibitionists puts on his tasteless show) fo, 
would speak up with a forthright rebuke for wasting} ». 
the company’s time—and the executives’ and stock. 





holders’ time—it might give the professional nui- '¢ 
sances something to think about. of 
The minimum courtesy a stockholder can extend = 


to his management is to read his annual report when ~*~ 
he gets it, and to return his proxy when he gets os 
that. This doesn’t mean rubber stamping what man]. ° 
agement has done, or acceding to every proxy prof. 
posal. If there is something the stockholder doesn’t 
understand, or something of which he disapproves, 
it is his duty as well as his right to express himself 
The eye of the. owner fattens the ox; a good man: 
agement will be encouraged, and an indifferent man: 
agement will be moved to mend its way, if it is mad sta? 
plain that the stockholder is interested in what i} 
happening to his property. 

In any case, the proxy should be returned. If opfage 
position is in order, it can be indicated on the proxy} giv, 
The largest corporations scan these proxies witifsyp 
care, and high executives are assigned to the taslfern: 















mean the corporation cannot function; a new an@quir 
often costly attempt to get a majority of votes mus{chal 
be made. i 


Customers’ representatives and other possessor 
of other people’s stocks are under a particular oblijtres 
gation to see that the beneficial owners of stock argthe s 
urged to take part in the annual meeting. That i 
the forum of the stockholder. Many safeguards havgWhic 













pended upon to turn out. The stockholder of goo 
will must be there, too, if only by proxy. 







HIGHER BANK PROFITS... Mixed profits trends fo 
industry and business, generally, have thus far n 
been carried over into banking. In contrast, firg"U™ 


quarter bank returns, (Please turn to page 144 oy 
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re THE PRESIDENT TELLS AMERICA TO AVOID FEAR 

otoriety A 

oe “7 gainst the formidable backdrop of experi- With regard to Russia and the H-bomb, he calls 

~ Ther mental H-bomb explosions, the President the other attention to “the sobering effect of the risks of war 

. “} night delivered a much needed reminder to the upon the men in the Kremlin.” But, in the extreme 

_ American people that, of all nations on earth, they event that these dictators lose their heads and un- 

a a had less reason than any to give way to unreasoning leash a war, we at least have abundant and terrible 

SS ic fear. President Eisenhower spoke simply and infor- means of instant retaliation. Perhaps this may not 

pe a mally and, through the magic of TV, was able to give us too much satisfaction, for obvious reasons, 

‘ , nal register the full force but at least it compels 

. lof his appealing per- the people to look at 
sonality. Perhaps it “MOVE OVER, PAL” the situation in its true 

| extent} vas this unaffected proportions. The Pres- 

rt when approach, even more ident expects us, as a 

he get than the words he mature people, to face 

at man: spoke, that made such up to the implications 

oxy Pol. great impression. In with faith and cour- 

doesn't} any case, the Presi- age. We can do no less 

pproves} jent put things in their than follow his pre- 

himself proper perspective so cept. : 

od mali that the people, in On the domestic 

nt mat yaining a better under- front, the President 

_is made standing of the reasons bluntly states that fear 

what lV ior the perplexities of of a depression is un- 
this rapidly moving warranted. His refer- 

d. If opfage, could not only ence to prophets of 

le proxy} give more intelligent economic doom is 

ies witl}support to their gov- pointed, even though 






the taslernment but, even 
withholmore important, place 
sition fthemselves in the 

proxiefframe of mind re- 
new anGquired to meet the 
tes musfchallenge of the times 
with courage. 


Permeating the 


ossessor' 
ilar oblifPresident’s talk was 

stock ar@the sense of his funda- 

That igmental reliance on the spiritual and moral values 
rds hav@vhich have made this country great. In pressing 
affairs forward his implicit appeal to the people that they 
ainst higte-energize these values, he points out the path that 





ust be taken if we are to preserve our unity at 
rs’ meetf!ome and face our enemies abroad. : 
ys be d On the material side, the President wisely reminds 
of goods that we possess a physical and economic strength 
Which is unmatched in the world and, on which we 
fan rely, to counter whatever threats our enemies 
‘ends fot@@y have in store for us, now or later. 
3 far In the frankest manner, the Chief Executive 
ast, firs fhumerates our fears: fear of the H-bomb; fear of 
age 144f2mmunism at home and abroad; fear of ourselves; 
ear of a depression. Without attempting in any 
Way to minimize these dangers, he points to the 
»»_1954#mple and practical weapons we have in hand to 
meet these great problems. 
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couched in characteris- 
tically mild terms. 
The President does not 
merely ask that the 
people show greater 
confidence in the eco- 
nomic outlook but cites 
valid reasons for doing 
so, without attempting 
to gloss over any diffi- 
culties that we may now be facing. He cites the fac- 
tors that should restore economic progress and 
promises that if the downturn should, against his 
expectations, become marked he will not hesitate to 
throw into the scales, the enormous resources of the 
government. 

He specifies substantial tax relief, that already 
effected through legislation, and more to come, if the 
government deems this urgent: he specifies farm re- 
lief, and public works—all potent aids to the economy. 

Altogether, the President’s talk to the people was 
necessary at this time for there is no use denying 
that we have been allowing ourselves to succumb to 
too many fears. This is not like America, as the 
President reminds us. Let us hearken to his moving 
words; let us stand up on our feet like men and 
deal courageously and intelligently with the prob- 
lems as they come. 


Loring in The Evening Bulletin 









Market Continues To Feature Individual Trends 


Stock prices advanced further, under industrial leadership, over the last fortnight. The 
movement is becoming somewhat more speculative, with increasing interest in a number 
of secondary issues and with trading activity broadened. This necessarily means increasing 
need for discrimination. Our policy therefore remains conservatively selective. 


By A. T. MILLER 


Tis market’s pace is getting somewhat more 
hectic, the gyrations sharper from day to day and 
week to week, the trading volume larger. Within the 
last three weeks there were two sizable sell-offs, 
running from one to several days, but each was 
quickly reversed and followed rebounds. In one trad- 
ing session early last week the Dow industrial average 
had a spill of nearly 3 points, but in the subsequent 
three sessions to the week end there was a rise of 
more than 5 points. On balance, the average rose 
substantially further over the last fortnight, closing 
last week at the highest level in a great many years 
at 309.39. 

This makes an advance of some 54 points, or 
about 21%, from the low of last September, in a 
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MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 


“THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET—1909 





~ DEMAND for STOCKS 


AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 








AT RISING PRICES 


























| SUPPLY OF STOCKS 


| AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS | 
AT DECLINING PRICES 


MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 
| re 


M.W.S. - HIGH PRICED STOCKS 


SEALE AT RiGuT @ 


M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 
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period of slightly less than seven months. It has, off tual 
course, more than made up the nearly nine months} app! 
of decline which ran from early-January, 1953, tof ergy 
last September in anticipation of the business re-f nucl 
cession, which now may have run a good part of itsf dolla 
course to date to the accompaniment of a rising} por: 
stock market. In what is presumptively a new in-J “ato 
dustrial and utility bull-market, which has so farfgive 
by-passed rails, the industrial average has bettered} whic 
its January, 1953, bull-market top by roughly 13fnatic 
points. The rail average remains almost that many} Mc 
points (about 11) under its comparable prior majorfridin 
high; has not yet even bettered its post-Septemberfand 
recovery high attained on February 12; but was upfthem 
last week and on the fortnight in a quite irregularfvogu 
performance. that . 

Obviously, market performance meansare 
that, on balance, investors and speculafrayo 
tors are still more willing to hold omstock: 
buy stocks than to sell. Stocks are get vogue 
ting progressively less cheap. Quite mem| 

= few begin to look “far up there.” Bujsome 
320 unlike most other things, the more exfliquor 
pensive stocks get in price, the mor If 1 
vail is the demand—until a vulnerable posigigs a 


tion is created and a decline of more opow | 
less importance ensues. In the marketflhis : 
up to a point which is always conjecfially 
tural and debatable until it has beeplighs 
passed, success feeds on success. Watchpatios 
ing the market rise month after monthpostw. 
and noting that reactions to date hav@ields 
not amounted to much, many peopl@ot ex 
want to buy. at old 
basis j 
Investment and Speculative Demand bhove 
There has been no positive weakeningears. 
in general investment demand for impver | 
come stocks; and institutional funds arfvas ei 
still concentrating pretty much on thm fav 
types of Big-Name growth and/or imeen r 
come stocks which have long been theiftocks 
favorites. However, investment demanput ar 
is becoming relatively less dominanftvel a 
There is increasing speculative demar 
for secondary issues. In the stock ma! 
ket, as in women’s styles, vogue 
change. Among the various curre# The 
market vogues, two pronounced on#ith o 
are “automation” stocks (issues @unds | 
makers of machines or controls for t@ollar-: 
morrow’s more automatic or more semfoncer 
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automatic factories) ; and 
“atomic-energy” stocks, es- 
pecially issues of compan- 
ies mining uranium, or 
other rare ores, for present 
Government, and possibly 
ultimate private-industry, 
use. 

As is usual with such 
imaginative situations, the 
automation boom is pro- 
ceeding more rapidly in 
the market than it pos- | 2s 
sibly can in the factories. 
(A practical discussion of | 2 
the potentials will be found 
on following pages.) Since | °” 
nobody can figure the ac- | 1 


alo 


cis 


3090 


nas, offtual future of peacetime | ,; 
nonths} applications of atomic en- 
153, tohergy or of by-products of | '@ 
23s resnuclear fission in terms of | ,, 
- of itsfdollars and cents of cor- 


rising} porate earning power, 


TREND INDICATORS 





YEARLY RANGE 
1944-1953 
100 HIGH 100 LOW yywe 
PRICED = — PRICED 399 stocks 
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ew inf “atomic-energy” stocks 

so farfgive plenty of area within | ™ | 

etteredj which speculative imagi- | . DOW JONES 
hly 13pnation can roam. ‘ UTILITIES 


; many} Money can be made by 
majoriding market vogues— 
temberfand lost by staying with 
was upfthem too long. Among the 
regularfvogues of recent years are 
that are now no longer so 
-meanfare the ‘“wonder-drug’”’, 
peculajfayon and television 
nold omstocks. Among some of the 
re getfvogues of 1945-1946, re- 
Quite membered by buyers of 
o.”? Buisome stocks who are still “hung up”, were air lines, 
ore exfiquors and motion pictures. 
e mort If forecasts of about a 15% 1954 decline in earn- 
le posifilgs are correct, representative industrial stocks are 
more ogiow priced at something like 12.0 times earnings. 
marketf[his is not extreme, as compared with the substan- 
conjectially higher ratios prevailing around the market 
as beeplighs of 1946, 1937 and 1939; but is well above the 
WatchPatios of 8.0 to 10.0 prevailing through much of the 
monthpostwar era heretofore. Average industrial dividend 
te hav@ields are now down to less than 5.4%. This also is 
peopl ot extreme, compared with the much lower yields 
it older bull-market highs. But it is the lowest yield 
basis in over five years, yields having been materially 
mand Bhove 6%, on average, through most of the postwar 
akeningears. The yield spread in favor of industrial stocks, 
for imver high-grade corporate bonds is about 90%. It 
inds arfvas either much less than that, or with the spread 
. on thm favor of bonds, at older market tops—but it has 
d/or ipeen much above 90% much of the time. In short, 
en theflocks are not extremely priced by these criteria, 
demamput are quite far removed from any bargain-counter 
yminanfevel as can easily be seen. 
demal 
yck ma! 


Y. Steck 
OF 
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The Institutional Factor 





vogud 

curref The managers of institutional funds buy stocks 
ed on@ith other people’s money about as steadily as the 
ssues funds come in, and thus on what is equivalent to a 
s for t#ollar-averaging basis. They do not need to be much 
ore semfoncerned with prices at any given time, so long as 
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the “prudent-man” rule, as regards basic quality of 
selections, is adhered to. What is prudent for these 
funds can be less so for individual investors. It is 
certainly a moot question whether individuals should 
compete with the “funds” from present levels in 
buying low-yield growth stocks already at prices 
which may discount growth of earnings for an ex- 
tended time to come. In such instances as Aluminum 
Company, Dow Chemical, American Can, Union 
Carbide, Scott Paper, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. and Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
—all excellent companies—current yields are now in 
the not too inviting range of 1.7% to around 3.5%. 

Institutional demand is an important support, but 
should not be exaggerated. It is not new. It did not 
prevent minor bear markets in 1953, 1948-1949 or 
1946-1947—and will not prevent an at least sizeable 
shake-out in the present market somewhere along 
the line, perhaps when relatively few people are on 
the lookout for it. 


To get good yields today, if that means 6.5% or 
more to you, stock buyers have to go to speculative 
or semi-speculative issues. They can be had, of 
course, in aircrafts, with at least a couple of years 
of good earnings indicated, in various machinery 
issues which, with aid of EPT lapse, have good pros- 
pects; and, among others, in selected steels, building 
material and railroad stocks on which reduced earn- 
ings figure to leave dividends well covered. 

Our over-all policy remains selective and conserva- 
tive—Monday, April 12. 
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WHO GETS THE 

ORDERS UNDER 

THE “NEW LOOK” 
IN DEFENSE? 


By 
HOWARD 
WINGATE 


In this revealing art- 
icle, investors are given 
a glimpse into the ef- 
fect of defense orders 
on earnings of impor- 
tant corporations. 80 
companies are listed 
together with an ap- 
praisal of the future 
trend of their defense 
business. 





ee “new look” in defense, a term which 
originated with Secretary Dulles’ historic pronounce- 
ment of the establishment of a policy of instant 
retaliation in the event of major communist aggres- 
sion, has caused investors to reappraise the position 
and outlook for companies which have been deeply 
involved in the defense program. Obviously, any 
changes contemplated in U. S. spending for military 
equipment are likely to have a decisive effect on the 
earnings of many corporations and this, of course, 
is of direct investment interest. 

In the three years July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1958 
the United States government gave out contracts 
for military hardware of one sort or another amount- 
ing to the giant total of $68 billion. This represented 
only the portion allocated to one hundred important 
American corporations. In fact, these companies 
alone received 64% of total. military orders. 

Individual totals for the three-year period ranged 
from as high as $7 billion for General Motors to as 
low as $104 million for Phillips Petroleum. Fifteen 
out of the hundred companies received contracts in 
excess of $1 billion apiece.: 

Although the percent of profit on government 
business is traditionally low, generally estimated at 
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an average of 2%, it can be readily seen that on thefthe in 
immense volume of orders of $63 billion received, ample, 
and which by the end of June 30, 1954 will amountpeculi: 
to $80 billion, even this low profit margin means that that t) 
the 100 companies will have been able to show profitsfivery 
of probably as high is $1.5 billion for the four-yealfs muc 
period. In the case of General Motors, for example factu 
it may have meant profits as high as $150 million lly hi 
or enough to have provided for a respectable par! 
of the dividends for the period. For other corpora: 
tions, of course, the amount of profits was mud 
smaller, depending on the size of the military bus! 
ness received, but nevertheless important as a sourct 





















of added revenue. ; | Ir 
In the accompanying table, we list 80 of the mort di 
important of the 100 major companies receiving T. 
defense contracts, excluding those which are nq 
considered of sufficient investment interest. The lis ol 
of companies has been arranged in order of siz tie 
of contracts received with data supplied by the Offic _ 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense in a report issue o 
in January. These are the latest available figure in 







and have been supplemented by our own compila 
tion of sales and the ratio of the individual compan} 
defense orders to total sales. It is suggested that th 
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veader examine the tabie carefully as it discloses 
the highly significant relationship between the size 
of defense contracts and total sales. 


Trend of Defense Expenditures 


This information enables the investor to appraise 
somewhat more closely the effects that the coming 
over-all reduction in U. S. defense costs are likely to 

have on company profits. Before developing this 

point more fully, it would be desirable to obtain a 

broad picture of the coming trend in national de- 

fense expenditures. In 1950, before the Korean war, 
they were $11.7 billion including foreign military 
}aid. This jumped to a Korean war-peak of $49.8 
a billion. In the current fiscal year, the amount will 
be $44.9 billion and, in the next fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, will drop to an estimated $42.6 
billion. It means that, as compared with the peak 
in fiseal 1953, we shall be spending a little over $7 
billion less for defense next year than last. Obviously, 
ithis is going to make a difference to many com- 
panies, but not all will be affected equally. In other 
words, the government is not making or going to 
make an across-the-board reduction in defense 
orders but will raise, maintain or reduce these 
orders to individual companies in accordance with 
‘the new military policies being evolved. 

Since a good part of the details of the emerging 
defense program is classified and, in fact, properly 
not available to the public, it is feasible to sketch 
in only the general outlines of the changing military 
program and the probable effects on specific in- 
dustries and companies. Though necessarily impre- 
cise, the conclusions drawn in this survey should be 
of practical value to investors. 

It now generally appears that, in accordance with 
the “new look” in defense, a higher proportion of 
incoming defense orders will be for aircraft, elec- 
tronics and military-atomic equipment than for the 
more conventional type of weapons such as cannon 
and tanks, and, naval vessels (excluding atomic 
submarines). By reference to the table, it will be 
seen that the aircraft manufacturing industry has 
already been receiving the largest percentage of 
military orders as related to general sales among 
on thefthe individual companies. Boeing’s orders, for ex- 
ceivedfample, have been more than double total sales which 
mountfreculiar ratio, of course, is accounted for by the fact 
ns thatfthat the time lag between orders received and de- 
profitsfivery of aircraft is exceptionally long, sometimes 
yr-yeales much as three or four years. Other aircraft man- 
camplefifacturing companies which have had an exception- 
milliomplly high rate of defense orders as compared with 
le par' 


















their total business are: Douglas, Curtiss-Wright; 
Consolidated Vultee; and Grumman. 

Another industry which has been benefiting from 
heavy defense orders is electronics and specialized 
electrical equipment. Companies such as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Bendix Aviation, Sperry, 
Raytheon and Avco have been well out in front in 
receiving this type of business, which is natural, 
since they are intimately identified with producing 
the equipment necessary to aircraft manufacturing. 

It is interesting to observe that the great auto- 
mobile manufacturers such as General Motors and 
Chrysler, while at the top of the list so far as de- 
fense orders are concerned, are not nearly so ex- 
clusively dependent on government business as are 
aircraft and electronics. This is particularly im- 
portant to realize because, under the “new defense 
look” the type of military equipment produced by 
the great auto manufacturers will not be in such 
demand as formerly. Hence, any decline in such 
orders, as recently in tanks, for example, will have 
less impact on profits than might have been expected 
for the larger units in this industry. Smaller com- 
panies, especially those dependent on truck orders 
from the government, will be seriously affected. 

Steel, which is commonly supposed to be a “war” 
industry obtains a surprisingly small amount of 
direct business from the government, in relation to 
total sales. U. S. Steel, for example, obtains only 
2% of sales in direct defense business and Bethle- 
hem, not much more, or 4%. It is obvious that if 
these companies and other members of the steel in- 
dustry find their military orders cut under the “new 
look” in defense it is going to make relatively little 
difference to their profits. Steel operations this year 
will be governed by much broader considerations 
than the amount of defense orders which the indus- 
try receives directly. 


Profits and Defense Orders 


Generally speaking, the greater the percentage of 
business dependent on defense orders, the greater the 
degree of vulnerability to any downward change in 
the government’s appropriations. We have seen that 
spending for defense will be about $7 billion lower 
in the next fiscal year. It is apparently the intention 
of the government to make even further reductions 
in coming years, provided we have nothing worse 
than the “cold war” to contend with and that a 
more peaceful world climate than the present 
emerges. Taking the long view, it would appear 
that the transition from a war to a peace economy 
inevitably means that corporations must find ways 
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| Investment, as well as public interest has been greatly heightened by 
1e mort disclosure of the awesome effects of recent H-bomb blasts in the Pacific. 
age This new and terrible weapon not only gives urgency to the meaning of 
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type of defense orders. How these changes are likely to affect American 


industries and corporations is described in this important article. 
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— 1D 
How Important Companies Rank on 
Defense Orders* 
Gov't Percentage Probable 
Contracts Combined Defense Trend of 
6/1950 to Sales Orders Defense 
6/1953 1951 t0 1953 To Sales** Orders 
-——(Millions)———— 
General Motors . $7,095 $25,043 28% L 
Boeing Airplane 4,402 1,994 227 H 
General Electric .. 3,459 8,370 41 L 
Douglas Aircraft 2,867 1,622 176 H 
United Aircraft Corp. 2,816 1,902 148 H 
Chrysler Corp. 2,199 8,495 25 L 
Lockheed Aircraft .., 2,152 1,495 144 H 
Consol. Vultee Aircraft 2,072 1,083 191 H 
North American Aviation 1,931 1,127 171 H 
Republic Aviation Corp.. 1,877 954 196 H 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 1,746 941 185 H 
Ford Motor Co. 1,604 n.a. L 
American Tel. & Tel. 1,491 12,095 12 | 
Westinghouse Electric 1,348 4,277 31 L 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. 1,043 629 165 H 
Northrop Aircraft 999 461 216 H 
Bendix Aviation 940 1,487 63 U 
Sperry Corp. 925 1,101 84 U 
American Locomotive 812 1,025 80 L 
Radio Corp. of America 664 1,671 39 L 
Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 643 420 153 H 
International Harvester 628 3,746 16 L 
Du Pont 586 4,909 11 U 
Studebaker Corp. 581 1,682 34 L 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 504 356 141 H 
Avco Mfg. Corp. 455 1,027 44 H 
Hercules Powder Co. 441 606 72 U 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 440 3,450 12 L 
Packard Motor Car Co. 439 747 58 H 
International Tel. & Tel. 430 1,070! 40 U 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 424 2,961 14 L 
Eastman Kodak ; 413 1,750 23 L 
Nash-Kelvinator 397 1,238 32 L 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane 371 390! 95 H 
American Car & Foundry 344 550 62 L 
Philco Corp. 338 1,102 30 U 
Raytheon Mfg. . 318 379 83 U 
Reo Motors ..... A 311 413 75 L 
International Bus. Mach. 297 1,010 29 U 
U. S. Rubber ....... 289 2,528 11 L 
*—July 1950-June 1953. n.a.—Not available. 
**—Where total contracts in excess of sales, this is due to the time 
lag in completing orders. 
1_1953 portion of sales estimated. 
SYMBOLS: H — Higher. U — Unchanged. L — Lower. 

















and means to replace a considerable part of their 
defense business with civilian business. This will 
be easier for some industries than others. Ind: 
However, these are longer-range considerations, f jn gov 
Looking at the situation from the standpoint of the f dentia 
next year or two, the 10% decline in national de-f such <¢ 
fense expenditures is not large enough to have more f has_ be 
than a moderate general effect on profits. On thefto Chi 
other hand, individual companies, depending on the f Jead a1 
type of military equipment and material they sup-} move 
ply, will find their orders slashed considerably below [ import 
10%. Some, for example, have had to eliminate mili-f the str 
tary production of certain types completely due tof A yr; 
the fact that such production has now been Con-} ness is 
centrated in one or two plants rather than being f has sts 
spread around as formerly. The ending of tankfitg coy 
production at the Chrysler plants is a case in point. enable 
However, as stated previously total profits of Chrys-} ments 
ler, which is dependent mainly, on civilian production, | Under 
will not be proportionately affected. ness fi 
There has been a tendency among commentators ments 
to dwell excessively on the amount of defense order f jnyolve 
backlogs of individual companies. While these orders wil] pz 
are substantially relied on by the corporations con-flarger 
cerned and requisite efforts made to built up facili-fdifficul: 
ties in order to supply the goods ordered, it mustfeyer. t' 
nevertheless be considered that the government, on tractor 
occasion, has a disconcerting way of cutting back} produc 
on its orders on goods no longer needed, or which smaller 
it believes it has in ample supply. For example, both 
American Car & Foundry and American Locomo- 
tive-manufacturers of specific military equipment 
and goods, such as tanks, shells etc.—have had very In tl 
large cutbacks in their defense backlog orders. fatu 
American Car & Foundry ended 1952 with $378 listed. 
million backlog and wound up 1953 with only a $200 s 


million backlog, a large part of the drop due to po 
less defense business. American Locomotive had a The eo 


similar experience with a drop from $550 million to trends 
$160 million in the backlog. On the other hand, corda 
ALCO is now heavily involved in manufacture of with 
atomic energy equipment, with $22 million in ship- “iain 
ments in 1953 in this phase. acy 
As a growingly important part of defense equip- lan | 
ment is in nuclear weapons—atomic and hydrogen. Tao - 
companies engaged in supplying the government’: ling 
needs in this field are not likely to be affected by individ 
any general cut in defense expenditures. A consid- to thi . 
erable number of important companies are engage ‘al 
in these activities. Among them are such prominent Itonsh 
concerns as: duPont, American Tel. & Tel., General ons 
Electric, American Cyanimid, National Lead, Min- pte 
neapolis-Honeywell, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Union ' a é 
Carbide, General Dynamics and Westinghouse. Ther¢ ind ae 
are many others. (A fairly complete list was pub berabl 
lished in our Dec. 26 issue) —e 
The a 
on the |; 
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Shifts in Specifications 


Although the “new look” in defense clearly indi 
cates concentration of future orders in the aircraftf, | 
electronics and atomic energy industries, the first TS E 
two of these industries is specially subject to change n Indo 
in design specifications and cutbacks and stretch ate of 
outs, lending a somewhat uncertain basis to oper hased or 
ations. However, much of the gains accruing frothyants +} 
the end of the excess profits tax should be retainefgs a pos 
by this industry, despite renegotiation possibilititfgain be 
so that the over-all profit outlook is quite subfs durin 
stantial. should n 
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nelr Stockpiling Activities 
will 

Indicating the always present possibility of shifts 
ons, f in government policy on defense is the recent presi- 
the f dential order to resume stockpiling of certain metals, 


de- | such as copper, lead and zinc. This move probably 
ore fhas been motivated by political considerations-aid 
the to Chile, in the case of copper, and aid to domestic 
the f lead and zinc producers to help home producers. The 
sup-f move is of substantial though possibly temporary 
low fimportance to producers of the metals in view of 
nili- f the strength it has recently imparted to their prices. 
e tof A rather significant phase of defense order busi- 
con- Fness is that the Defense Department in recent months 
2Ing fhas started to delay advance and progress payments 
ank#to contractors. In the past, these advances have 
int. f enabled companies to conveniently finance require- 
rys-}ments for tooling and other preliminary expenses. 
(ion, # Under the changed conditions now prevailing, busi- 
ness firms will either have to finance these require- 
ments themselves or go to the banks. This does not 
involve payment after delivery, of course, which 
will proceed on the same basis as heretofore. The 
larger companies, of course, will experience little 
difficulty in financing their prime obligations. How- 
ever, the new situation does affect smaller sub-con- 
tractors and this may in turn, react on the larger 
producers, who may find it necessary to help their 
smaller suppliers with cash advances. 
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Financial Problems 


In the table, we have attempted to project the 
future trend of defense orders for the 80 companies 
listed, in accordance with general information on 
the position of the different industries and available 
information on the individual companies themselves. 
The reader is cautioned, however, that the indicated 
trends are subject to change without notice in ac- 
cordance with modification which may take place 
with regard to the Defense Department’s plans. 

Except for the aircraft industry which is almost 
._ [wholly identified with defense production and there- 
1U1Ptfore largely dependent on the trend of defense 
Felt orders, the others should be less influenced by any 
— decline in government orders but the experience of 
d bY individual companies will not necessarily conform 
nsid}i) this pattern. This is highlighted in the table, 
age specially the third column which indicates the re- 
nent lationship between total business done and the 
nerat mount of defense orders received. It is obvious 
Min that those companies with the lowest figure of per- 
re a are least vulnerable to cuts in defense orders 
nee and those with the highest percentage, most vul- 
PUMnerable. 

The above statements and conclusions are based 
on the assumption that the international] situation 
will permit the government to proceed with its pro- 
gram of economy and that it will step-down its 
ail defense expenditures gradually in the next two 

firs °2ts- However, if a new crisis should develop—as 

in Indo-China, for example—all previous calcula- 
os ions would have to be abandoned and a new esti- 
retclimate of military requirements would be required as 
opelased on a radically altered situation. No American 
from ants this but, unfortunately, it cannot be excluded 
ainélas a possibility. In that case, defense orders would 
ilitiefagain become more of a factor in company earnings, 
subfas during the earlier phase of the Korean war. It 
should not be forgotten (Please turn to page 128) 
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SYMBOLS: 


How Important Companies Rank on 
Defense Orders*—( Continued ) 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co. 
American Woolen Co. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Food Machy. & Chemical 
U. S. Steel 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 
General Tire & Rubber 
Swift & Co. 

Bethlehem Steel 
Standard Oil of Calif. 
National Gypsum Co. 
Armour & Co. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. 
Remington Rand 
Diamond-T Motor Car 
American Bosch Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hazeltine Corp. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. 
Sylvania Elec. Products 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Burlington Mills 
National Cash Register 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co. 
American Smelt. & Ref. 
Proctor & Gamble 
Admiral Corp. 

American Steel Foundries 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Cities Service Co. 
Stewart-Warner 
Borg-Warner 

Sinclair Oil 

Motorola, Inc. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
American Safety Razor 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
American Mach. & Fdry. 


Gov't Percentage 
Contracts Combined Defense 
6/1950 to Sales Orders 

6/1953 1951 to 1953 To Sales** 
(Millions)— 
$ 282 $ 1,071 26% 

277 438 63 - 
259 729 35 
255 12,289 2 
236 605! 39 
224 10,494 2 
215 264 81 
211 562 37 
210 7,714 3 
210 5,566 4 
204 3,071 6 
202 311 65 
191 6,488 3 
187 426 43 
184 650 28 
175 212 82 
167 245 60 
164 1,485 11 
159 n.a. 

158 100 158 
157 514 30 
149 731 20 
146 742 20 
145 991 14 
137 699 19 
133 1,898 7 
132 1,470 9 
131 2,528 5 
131 628 21 
127 405 31 
126 1,305 9 
125 2,621 5 
124 354 35 
123 1,130 iB 
123 2,600 5 
122 521 23 
121 496 24 
121 60! 201 
120 493 24 
115 285 40 








Probable 

Trend of 
Defense 
Orders 
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*—July 1950-June 1953. 


n.a.—Not available. 


**—Where total contracts in excess of sales, this is due to the time 
lag in completing orders. 


1_1953 portion of sales estimated. 


H — Highe 


U — Unchanged. 





L — Lower. 
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By VERNON HALL 


ou won’t find it in a dictionary that has 
been on the shelf for a year or more, but the word 
“automation” coined back in 1940, is now rapidly 
taking on increasing significance. When it origi- 
nated, only a few industrialists comprehended its 
meaning. Tomorrow’s dictionary will probably define 
automation as “a system by which materials move 
automatically from station to station and from ma- 
chine to machine, according to pre-determined, 
rigidly maintained time schedules, requiring less 
supervision and guaranteeing less human error.” 
To this, the lexicographers will probably add: 
“automation is a means for the automatic handling 
and processing of materials, permitting greater pro- 
ductivity, higher product quality, lowering of pro- 
duction costs, and better and safer working condi- 
tions. It enables industry to obtain the maximum 
usefulness of its capital investment in tools and 
equipment, and upgrades labor.” 


A Vast New Field 


Automation of plants and factories is destined 


standpc 
fantast: 
binatio: 
equipm 
the per 
of varic 
turing | 
, , : . ,,.,When a 
to cause material changes in the lives of every indi- quiring 
vidual, create new concepts of American industrial gine 
companies, and, for the investor, open up new fieldsfang thy 
of investment opportunities. The trend toward autofsary oj] 
mation, gathering momentum in the last six or sevel}tiona] x 
years, has been referred to by some as revolutionary, qired ‘ 
A more reasonable term would be evolutionary. It is 
the second phase of a development that began years N 
ago with the advent of the “machine age” in which 
machines, manually controlled, functioned as inde} J, 4}, 
pendent units in relation to the complete processing making 
of materials into the finished product. This wasyine plo 
simply the mechanization of manufacturing. Ththands ¢ 
productive capacity of the machines, however, wassand, ca 
limited by the necessity of moving the material orA revol 
part from one machine to the next by hand. Toically fir 
reduce this time loss, increase the rate of output, andand eig 
at the same time, cut costs, there was increased em/#¢curac} 
ployment of automatic controls and a number of2& 1s | 
labor-saving devices among which were conveyo eo teck 
systems and other transfer equipment. While mak te “J op 
ing some improvement, these devices accentuated thq eel ste 
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fact that the greatest benefits to be derived from 

gains in fast developing technology made it impera- 
tive that industry continue to move toward fully 
automatic product processing. 
Other factors causing many companies to press 
‘toward this goal are increasing competition, peak 
production costs, and a look ahead five or six years 
‘hence when, according to some estimates, there is 
apt to be a scarcity of labor at the lower levels. There 
will be less need for that type of labor, the untrained 
and unskilled, which in the past has been called upon 
to do the “dirty” and quite frequently, the hazardous 
work. In its place will be an increasing demand for 
‘maintenance men, machine supervisors, engineers 
and other classes of skilled workers with greater 
earnings ability. 

Developing the automatic factory is not an over- 
night accomplishment. The Ford Motor Co., gen- 
erally credited as being one of the pioneers in auto- 
mation has been moving steadily in this direction 
(allowing for World War II interruption) since the 
time it installed “mechanical hands” to extract sheet- 
metal stampings from heavy presses. Ford’s engine 
plants are now equipped with high-speed, automatic 
transfer machines capable of performing a whole 
series of operations in proper sequence automatically 
in far less time than was required by older methods. 
One such “automation unit” employing air-operated 
and electrically controlled mechanical fingers, moves 
cylinder block castings along one step at a time. A 
rotating device turns and repositions castings, a 
tilting unit, built into inline drilling machines, re- 
ceives the casting, positioning it for 


moved by automatic pick-ups, conveyed to and placed 
on elevators which, in turn, carry the material into 
heat-treating furnaces. The use of materials han- 
dling devices is an important part of automation. 
Instead of trundling materials by hand to add to 
the cost of a product that cannot be included in its 
price, mechanical handling that also assures a steady 
flow of materials is bringing power roll conveyors, 
belt conveyors and other devices into greater play 
even in those plants that are just entering the first 
phase of automatic operation. 

How far along the road to complete automation 
General Motors and Chrysler have traveled cannot 
be stated with any degree of accuracy. It’s a safe 
bet, however, that both companies, while not given 
to publicizing their progress, are not far behind 
Ford, What is known is that GM and Chrysler gave 
considerable attention to automation-type equipment 
as soon as the last global war ended. Completely auto- 
matic plants are not brought into existence at one 
fell swoop. What Ford, GM and Chrysler have ac- 
complished along these lines has been on a section- 
by-section basis. All of it represents an approach to 
the ultimate—the “push-button factory”—the coming 
of which is likely to be speeded by the steady pro- 
gress being recorded in the development of elec- 
tronic devices. 

General Motors’ recent announcement that it plans 
to spend $1 billion this year and next on expanded 
facilities can be construed as a sign of the times. 
Chrysler, too, announces that after exhaustive study 
it is in the process of emphasizing and strengthening 








work. A turn-over unit then delivers it 





to a transfer unit for broaching opera- 
tion, after which each of these several 
devices is ready to deal with the next 


A Partial List of Companies Increasing Their 


Automatic Operations 





casting as it is moved along without the 
touch of a human hand. 
The whole process, viewed from the 


General Motors 


Plans expenditure of $1 billion this year and next, 
a large portion to cover automatic machinery. 





standpoint of a few years ago, appears 
fantastic. The handling devices in com- 
bination with inspection and gauging 


Chrysler Corp. 


Has spent $450 million in postwar years for ex- 
pansion, including new engine and tr issi 
plants with latest ti i t 
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equipment, and control equipment make Packard 


the performance possible. Pushbuttons 
of various colors control each manufac- 


Has laid out broad program for all phases of busi- 
ness, requiring tial inv t in improved 
manufacturing techniques. 








turing step and lights flash to indicate 
when a cutting tool is wearing out, re- 


Nash-Kelvinator 


$72 million spent since World War Il, largely for 
expansion and modernization of plants and 


indi} quiring replacement. In one of the Ford 
trial engine plants, it requires only nine men 
ieldsiand three machines to drill the neces- 
1uto-fsary oil holes in a crankshaft. Conven- 
evelltional machining for the same job re- 
he quired 39 men and 29 machines. 

is 
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inde} In the foundry, too, automation is 
3SINgimaking strides. The production of en- 
Waiigine blocks that once depended upon the 
Thhands of the core-maker to mold the 
wassand, can now be produced mechanically. 
al ofA revolving table can handle mechan- 
|. Toically five cores simultaneously for six 
, andand eight cylinder blocks with such 
| emfaccuracy that required time for machin- 
ay of2g is substantially reduced. Automa- 
eyo tion techniques are also applied to many 
—iall other operations. For example, incoming 
d the steel stock at the coil spring plant is 


New Mechanical Techniques 
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equipment. 





Allied Chamical 


Modernized older plants and new plants being 
equipped with latest aut ti i t 
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Mathieson Chemical 


...ls directing principal efforts in chemical field to 


up-grading product quality and increasing output 
through automation as rapidly as possible. 








Intensifying cost reducing efforts by employing 
new techniques, materials handling and improved 
equipment. 











Allis-Chalmers 


Trend toward automation has developed in own 
plants and in preparing to meet demand from its 
cust s for aut tic equip t, especially in 
the field of power generation. 








General Electric 


(see text) 





Westinghouse Electric 


...(see text) 





Thompson Products ... 


....Has taken initial steps toward automation and 


will most likely continue moving in this direction. 





Borg-Warner ...... 





Is expected to spend in excess of $12 million this 
year for plant and equipment, a large portion of 
which will go for more mechanization. 
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its operating divisions. Neither company is enlarg- 
ing upon their respective statements, but it is certain 
that substantial portions of the money to be spent 
will go for the big new tools capable of turning out 
better products faster and at lower cost. 


Automation in Other Industries 


Automation is not a development peculiar to the 
automotive industry. Its principle is applicable to 
almost any process of production. A department, a 
sequence of operations, or a single operation can be 
automated. For instance, the Thompson Products 
Co., one of the leading auto parts makers, which is 
now deep in the business of manufacturing aircraft 
parts, only recently put into operation a tool as “big 
as a house” capable of machining housings for jet 
turbines in 10 minutes with one man at the controls, 
as compared with a former machining process re- 
quiring 214 hours and the time of five men. 

The chemical industry is pushing ahead with all 
possible speed toward the completely automatic 
plant. It realizes that it will take time to utilize 
completely the automatic equipment now available 
because of the need for the complete integration of 
control equipment with plant design and process 
system, as well as the need for technical personnel. 
Factors urging the industry on are the resulting 
benefits from reduced hazards to personnel; im- 
proved uniformity and degree of product and process 
efficiency, and lower product prices producing large- 
scale demand. 

The steel industry, too, having made considerable 
progress to complete automation, will unquestionably 
advance still further in this direction. This is a must 
if it is to keep pace with the increasing demand for 
its products and at the same time keep production 
costs down. 

At the big Curtiss-Wright engine plant, huge 








turbo-compound engines are being produced on an 
automated assembly line considered a clase approach 
to the “pushbutton” factory. Westinghouse Electric, 
in building its $45 million appliance plant at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was mindful of the benefits to be realized 
from installing as much automatic equipment as 
possible. The plant, opened in late 1953, is geared to 
produce eventually 4,000 major appliances largely 
refrigerators and freezers, a day. Parts for these 
units will be carried over about 27 miles of con- 
veyors, into automatic enameling and assembling 
machines and then the completed assembly will be 
carried to a machine that will automatically crate 
the product for shipment. It is estimated that the 
method of conveying and efficient lay-out of the 
equipment will bring handling and servicing costs 
at the plant down to about only 9% of the retail 
price of a refrigerator for instance, as against an 
estimated 30% or a little more of production cost 
normally allowed. 


Developments in Electrical Industry 


General Electric’s new Louisville plant for the 
production of refrigerators, freezers, air condition- 
ing units, and other major appliances, is a good 
example of present day automation in manufactur- 
ing. Ultimately, this plant located on a 942-acre site, 
will have approximately 100 acres under one roof. 
It is using automation machine tools in a three- 
block-long operation turning out home laundry units. 
To carry parts of the various appliances made there, 
the company has installed over 42 miles of con- 
veyors. This is only one phase of GE’s accomplish- 
ments in the field of greater automation. At the 
company’s Electronics Park in Syracuse, N. Y., an 
automatic, conveyorized method of dip-soldering 
television receiver chassis permits the fully auto- 
matic and simultaneous soldering of approximately 

400 electrical connections which hereto- 
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fore were soldered manually with pliers 





A Partial Grouping of Companies that Should Benefit from 
Automation Market 


a | ; A i 
and soldering irons.-In its new Trum- 


bull Department plant a highly mechan- 
} ized line produces switch boxes in 





Chain Belt 


ing equipment. 


One of the foremost producers of conveyor chain, 
construction machinery, and a variety of process- 


seven minutes which formerly required 
22 days by hand in the old plant. At the 
West Lynn plant, conveyorizing and 





Cincinnati Milling (See text) 


mechanization of production of instru- 





Cutler-Hammer ..(See text) 


ment transformers, has cut the time of 
processing in half. Similarly, a conveyor 





Ex-Cell-O 


...In good position to expand activity in machine 
tools, special machinery and conveying systems 
in trend toward industrial automation. 


system for automatically applying film 
to aluminized TV picture tubes has low- 
ered processing time and substantially 





Gen. Precision Equipment (See text) 


reduced costs. 





Link-Belt 


....A well positioned producer of mechanical power 
transmission and materials handling equipment. 


While General Electric, as well as 
Westinghouse, are proceeding to achieve 





Mesta Machine 








metal working companies. 


...A leading manufacturer of steel mill equipment. 
Other important markets are large machinery and 


greater automation in their own opera- 
tions, they are also readying themselves 
to meet increased demand for equip- 





Minneapolis-Honeywell .. (See text) 


ment manufactured for other fields. As 
GE puts it, it has a two-fold aim in 





Monarch Machine Tool 
used in mass production industries. 


...A foremost producer of various types of lathes 


intensifying the search for improved 
methods of manufacturing. First: the 
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National Acme ....Primarily a manufacturer of 


tools. Also produces a line of electrical controls. 


hi company’s own productivity during the 
next few years must be increased at a 





Remington-Rand ...(See text) 


rate faster than its historical rate of 





Sunstrand Machine Tool 

















....Produces a variety of high-speed machine tools, 
as well as hydraulic equipment for industrial 
machines and material handling devices. 


progress if it is to realize the volume of 


output which the American public seems} i 
likely to demand. And second: it aims} ¢i 
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(Please turn to page 130) : 
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 * outstanding trend revealed by examina- 
tion of several hundred large corporation reports 
now available is the continued growth in total assets 
last year. This accompanied a record volume of sales 
and a generally high level of earnings. Comparison 
of the December 31, 1953 balance sheets with those 
of the past few years shows not only tremendous 
outlays for expansion and modernization of plant 
and machinery, but also the building up of working 
capital and maintenance of a high degree of cor- 
porate liquidity in most cases. 

Many of the more progressive American corpora- 
tions have so changed with respect to physical equip- 
ment and financial condition, as well as in their 
major products, that they bear little resemblance 
today, except in name, to the same companies back 
in the 1930’s or even at the close of World War II. 

Investors looking over the year-end balance sheets 
are interested mainly in five items. These are: the 
cash flow; inventory position; accounts receivable; 
current and long-term borrowing, and liquidity. Re- 
cent trends in these factors will be discussed briefly 
on the basis of the accompanying statistical table of 
well-known companies, each a representative leader 
in its particular industry. In addition to the figures 
cited, however, the text of the detailed annual re- 
ports is often needed to understand the picture fully. 
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| What 1953 Balance Sheets Reveal 


By J. C. CLIFFORD 


1. Cash Flow 


In comparison with the record-high 
turnover of dollar sales by the manufac- 
turing industries last year, reflected in 
heavy receipts and disbursements at rela- 
tively narrow profit margins, the net 
changes that occurred in balance sheet 
items generally appear only moderate. 
Nevertheless, the total absorption of funds 
in manufacturing continued at a high level 
—above 1952 and exceeded only in ’50 & ’51. 

Most of the new money last year went 
’ into improving plant and equipment, and 

outlays for this purpose apparently will 

continue with only a slight let-down dur- 

ing 1954. 

In spite of this heavy demand for cash 
last year, as well as its absorption by some 
increase in other current assets, corporate 
holdings of cash and marketable securities 
together were built up moderately. 

A new source of cash has been the in- 
crease in depreciation charges included in operating 
expenses. These involve no cash outlay, and have 
been rising rapidly as a result of the investment in 
new plant and equipment on which they are cus- 
tomarily based. Also, there has been accelerated 
depreciation charges permitted at the rate of 20% 
annually on national defense facilities. Moreover, 
the pending Internal Revenue Code revision pro- 
poses more libera! depreciation allowances generally 
on properties built after January 1, 1954. 

A new demand for cash, however, arises from the 
further step-up in the federal income tax instal- 
ments payable under the Mills provision. In the 
March and June 1954 quarters, 90% of last year’s 
income taxes become payable; by the same period 
of 1955, 100% of this year’s taxes will be payable. 
To meet these temporary demands, companies have 
been fortunate to have the increased holdings of cash 
and marketable securities. They were not fully ade- 
quate, however, judging from the substantial rise 
in commercial bank loans that took place last month 
over the tax date. 


2. Inventory Position 


Correction of excess inventories has become the 
center of attention in the analysis of current busi- 
ness trends during this “‘recession.” Although manu- 
facturers’ inventories last year continued to rise in 
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a majority of cases, such increases were only a small 
fraction of those in 1951. Furthermore, the fourth 
quarter of ’53 brought a check to inventory accumu- 
lation, and a slow but orderly liquidation has been 
proceeding through the first quarter of ’54. 

So long as the size of inventories fluctuates only 
moderately, rather than bounding ahead as in 
periods of inflation, the changes are less significant 
of general factors as are conditions which affect each 
particular company and which must be studied to 
be understood. For example, an increase in inventory 
might reflect either an opportunity to buy raw ma- 
terial at a fortuitous price, or a slump in sales, or 
a change in the buying habits of customers. Also, 
it might reflect accounting technicalities in connec- 
tion with the LIFO method of valuation, or the sell- 
ing out of low-cost stock, or considerations of the 
now expired excess profits tax. 

Fluctuations of inventory are still important to 
watch, but the investor must become accustomed to 
see inventories remaining at high levels relative to 
former years. This is because of normal long-term 
growth, combined with the great wartime and post- 
war inflation. In view of the expansion that has oc- 
curred in corporate sales and total assets, present 
inventories in dollars do not appear much out of line 
even though they may be about four times those of 
prewar 1939. 


3. Accounts Receivable 


Accounts receivable increased moderately last 
year, as would be expected in accordance with the 
increase of dollar sales billed. A sizeable minority 
of companies, however, had decreases in receivables 
counter to the majority trend. 

Thus, the mixed changes were not conclusive of 
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any shift in the pattern of bill payments by business 
and the public. Surveys conducted by various credit- 
men’s associations still do not support the occasiona] 
rumors heard of a serious slowing down in collec. 
tions. Sharp decreases of receivables by some manu- 
facturers last year can be traced to the tapering off 
in shipments made under national defense contracts. 


4. Corporate Borrowing 


There were increases last year, for the manufac. 
turing industries as a whole, in both short and long. 
term debt. Among representative companies, how- 
ever, the changes were highly uneven and not ex. 
plainable by generalizations. 

Borrowing to remedy a scarcity of cash was neces- 
sary in many cases because of heavy capital expendi- 
tures, and in some cases because of having to sup- 
port more inventory. In still other cases, a consider- 
ation of borrowing might have been the effect of 
increasing the excess profits tax credit, no longer 
applicable this year. 

Long-term mortgage debt really is not a problem 
for most of the larger industrial companies, since 
they have little—except possibly small liabilities as- 
sumed on mortgages and the like. While there are 
important bond issues outstanding with some of the 
big producers in steel, oil, chemicals, rubber, tobacco, 
and a few other lines, most of the manufacturing 
industries are relatively free of such debt. 


5. Corporate Liquidity 


The reason why the increase in corporate indebt- 
edness during. recent years should not be over- 
emphasized is that, relatively, there have been in- 
creases of far greater magnitude in corporate work- 
ing capital and in shareholders equity. The vast 
expansion program of business in the eight years 
since the war has been financed to the extent of only 
one-third by external sources—current debt, long- 
term borrowing, and new security issues. The re- 
maining two-thirds was provided by internal sources 
—retained net income, plus depreciation and deple- 
tion allowances. The principal source of the capital 
needed was the earnings of business itself, only 42% 
of which after taxes was paid out in dividends to 
shareholders, (This is described in the accompanying 
table (Working Capital of All Manufacturing Cor- 
porations in the U.S.) 

Government statistics covering all manufacturing 
corporations in the U.S. show that between the end 
of 1939 and September 30, 1953 total current assets 
rose from $24 to $100 billion. Since total current 
liabilities rose during the same period from $9 to 
$43 billion, the difference—representing net working 
capital—rose from $15 to $57 billion or almost four- 
fold. 

Both the usual liquidity measures compare favor- 
ably with prewar standards, even though they stand 
considerably below the peaks reached after the war. 
For the leading companies in our table, the ratio of 
total current assets to current liabilities averaged 
(exclusive of the upper and lower extremes) around 
3.0 to 1 both years. The ratio of cash and market- 
able securities alone to current liabilities averaged 
about 70% both years. 

These ratios would stand a good deal higher at 


present except for the large current liability for} 
federal iniome taxes pay- (Please turn to page 128) 
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‘edit. Recent Balance Sheet Changes of Selected Companies 
10 Nal ar = oa a ep eo oe eee psn 
atio o nnua 
ollec- Cash & Net Cash & Long Capital Depre- 
1anu- Marketable Current Current Working Secur. Term and Total ciation 
ig off Securities Receivables Inventories Assets Liabilities Capital Current to Cur. Debt Surplus Assets Charges 
racts. (Millions) - Ratio —_Liabil. —_—_—_———_(Millions} ———_—_—— 
Amer. Radiator & Std. San. Corp. 
December 31, 1953 ................... $ 40.1 $24.7 $610 $1269 $32.7 $942 3.9 123% $175.1 $208.7 $45 
December 31, 1952 .................. 30.1 24.9 62.1 117.1 28.4 88.8 4.1 106 169.3 198.6 4.1 
Amer. Sugar Refining Co. 
ufac- December 31, 1953.................... 24.3 15.0 19.3 58.5 21.7 36.8 2.7 112 eae 121.4 153.6 2.6 
long- December 31, 1952........ ; 22.2 12.6 22.3 57.1 23.3 33.8 2.5 95 seers 119.8 152.9 2.5 
how: American Tobacco Co. 
t ex. December 31, 1953................... 29.5 45.1 651.0 725.6 177.3 548.3 4.1 17 221.3 392.5 801.1 3.2 
December 31, 1952 eee 26.4 45.5 640.8 712.7 161.4 551.3 4.4 16 243.6 377.1 783.1 3.1 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
1eCes- December 31, 1953.................... 9.5 28.1 73.9 111.5 40.1 71.4 28 24 2.0 113.2 156.7 2.9 
en di- December 31, 1952.................... 99 35.1 85.7 130.7 61.0 69.8 2.1 16 3.0 109.5 174.8 2.4 
- gup- Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
sid December 31, 1953... .............. 511.4 173.9 293.6 979.0 577.3 401.7 Le 89 154.9 1,018.7 1,783.0 73.7 
a1aer- December 31, 1952.................. 403.0 167.1 281.7 8518 352.1 499.7 24 114 298.3 925.6 1,601.1 54.5 
ct of Burroughs Corporation 
on ger December 31, 1953.................... 9.1 30.7 54.5 94.5 34.6 59.9 2.8 26 29.9 70.1 134.7 3.1 
December 31, 1952............ ; 19.9 26.2 46.2 92.5 30.1 62.4 3.1 66 31.7 67.4 129.2 3.3 
yblem Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

A December 31, 1953............. > 11.2 23.8 110.3 145.3 46.5 98.8 3.1 24 53.0 161.7 261.3 12.8 
since December 31, 1952.................... 14.5 38.3 105.5 158.3 48.0 110.4 3.3 32 53.0 152.5 253.5 10.6 
aS Aas. Chrysler Corporation 
e are December 31, 1953... 3. OS 96.9 302.2 527.3 327.8 199.5 1.6 37 570.1 897.9 47.0 

December 31, 1952................ 167.0 151.3 264.2 590.2 366.4 223.8 1.6 45 546.8 913.9 36.3 
f the Phen 4 
ontinental Baking Co. 
ACCO, December 31, 1953.00.00... 19 4.4 9.9 26.8 13.7 13.1 20 87 149 45.4 74.1 3.7 
uring December 31, 1952......... : 10.6 3.5 9.5 24.2 12.4 11.8 2.0 85 16.3 42.9 71.6 3.1 
Continental Can Co. 
December 31, 1953... : : 18.5 27.4 95.9 141.4 55.5 85.9 2.5 33 58.8 204.6 320.6 10.4 
December 31, 1952...... ; 34.8 aS 80.5 144.0 46.4 976 3.1 75 61.6 189.8 302.9 8.5 
Continental Oil Co. 
December 31, 1953.................. 35.3 41.5 53.2 129.9 61.7 68.2 2.1 57 53.4 293.5 409.4 19.4 
December 31, 1952. ............. 26.1 36.2 49.4 111.7 50.5 61.2 2.2 50 32.1 278.0 360.9 16.1 
\debt- o 
eere & Company 
over- October 31, 1953 oo... = 83.8 148.6 113.2 345.1 49.3 295.8 7.0 169 67.9 289.1 431.4 7.9 
n in- October 31, 1952... seintvedasthsc- “TON 129.8 114.2 355.5 60.0 295.4 a 185 68.7 285.6 432.1 6.4 
work- Electric Storage Battery Co. 

vast December 31, 1953................... 6.6 10.5 20.0 37.4 6.7 30.7 5.4 99 9.4 50.1 69.4 22 

December 31, 1952 ene 6.5 12.7 23.8 43.3 10.7 32.6 4.1 61 10.7 50.3 74.9 1.7 
years Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
: only December 31, 1953 ............... ‘ 68.0 149.9 246.0 463.9 62.5 4015 7.4 109 195.4 315.5 666.4 30.2 
long- December 31, 1952................... 44.8 160.4 275.4 480.7 83.5 397.2 5.8 54 200.1 310.6 656.0 25.9 
ere. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

December 31, 1953.. aoe 965 16.5 32.9 145.0 52.7 922 22 183 103.6 156.3 1.1 
ULCes December 31, 1953........... 85.3 11.4 37.8 134.5 49.8 848 27 117 93.6 154.8 1.0 
leple- International Paper Co. 
apital December 31, 1953........ ne 70.6 34.0 82.6 186.3 43.6 142.6 43 162 444.2 507.4 25.5 
42% December 31, 1952.................. 49.1 35.8 85.6 170.5 45.3 125.2 3.8 109 400.1 471.5 21.9 

International Shoe Co. 

ds to November 30, 1953 0... 15 41.0 72.9 126.0 39.6 86.3 32 29 35.0 95.0 170.5 2.4 
ny1ng November 30, 1952.................... 22.2 34.5 59.1 117.7 25.6 92.1 4.6 87 30.0 93.0 149.3 2.0 
- Cor- Johns-Manville Corp. 

December 31, 1953 ................... 12.2 25.9 22.9 61.0 34.8 26.2 1.8 35 43 143.1 191.1 99 

, December 31, 1953 Piocssces 1.1 26.4 24.2 61.8 33.8 28.0 1.8 33 47 144.2 184.2 6.8 
uring Merck & Company 
ic end December 31, 1953 .... .............. 20.4 12.3 35.3 68.0 12.1 559 5.46 169 3.4 132.9 148.4 7.7 
assets December 31, 1952 .................. 9.8 9.3 32.0 51.1 16.4 346 3.1 60 0.8 85.1 112.3 5.4 
irrent National Dairy Products Corp. 
$9 to December 31, 1953.................... 82.6 50.7 107.3 240.6 60.3 180.3 4.0 137 101.4 248.9 425.0 22.6 
5 December 31, 1952.................... 395 50.5 136.9 226.9 57.2 169.7. 4.0 69 103.8 235.0 409.2 21.2 

rking National Distillers Prod. Corp. 
four- December 31, 1953................... 51.4 73.8 150.7 280.7 35.2 245.5 8.0 146 125.4 252.2 422.5 5.3 

December 31, 1952 .................. 35.7 69.7 171.9 277.3 24.8 252.5 11.1 144 116.6 251.4 398.9 45 
, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
avor- December 31, 1953 ................... 31.0 24.9 45.2 101.2 42.0 592 24 74 25.0 149.1 221.9 7.2 
stand December 31, 1952.................... 32.7 20.0 37.2 90.0 37.9 52.1 2.4 86 10.0 145.1 198.1 7.1 
> war. Pacific Mills 
tio of December 31, 1952.................... 4.6 17.4 26.7 48.7 10.9 37.8 4.5 42 : 68.2 79.1 1.8 
| d December 31, 1952.................... 4.5 15.7 27.3 47.6 11.5 36.1 4.1 39 65.1 78.7 LP 
rage Philco Corporation 
round December 31, 1953 18.8 53.3 57.5 130.7 76.0 547 VF 2 He 92.5 168.5 3.4 
arket- December 31, 1952 19.5 47.2 418 109.8 64.3 455 17 30 ie.......... 80.1 144.4 3.1 
raged Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

December 31, 1953 ................... 140.3 107.4 262.8 510.4 207.1 303.3 2.5 68 330.0 647.1 1,190.6 75.4 

December 31, 1952................... 128.1 119.6 225.0 472.8 211.0 261.8 2.2 61 240.0 614.8 1,072.2 54.3 
ver at United Aircraft Corp. 
iy for December 31, 1953.................... 54.2 52.5 113.1 219.9 140.0 799 16 : 152.9 297.7 14.7 
2 128) December 31, 1952 .................. 39.7 46.9 101.0 187.6 120.0 67.6 1.46 33 ; 142.3 265.8 11.6 
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BUDGET balance went out of federal fiscal discus- 
sions many months ago, and now holding the line 
on the debt limit has been officially filed away among 
the unattainable desirables. For the present, that 
is. In final analysis, these aspirations (they weren’t 
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WASHINGTON SEES: 


Misgivings about nuclear weapons are causing 
many congressmen to think aloud that it might 
be well to halt the onrush toward the world 
destruction which they’re thoroughly convinced is 
inherent in loosing of the new forces. The limited 
number of legislators who have seen the “drops” 
in the Pacific are maintaining an ominous silence. 
This has convinced their colleagues there is truth 
in the rumorings that the more recent tries show 
the explosives were out of control and, worse yet, 
probably uncontrollable. 


Ray of hope is found in the fact that sources 
which feed authentic material from Russia say 
there has been a spurt there of press material and 
other informative data on America’s H-Bomb. The 
stories recognize the weapon for what it is, and 
the free flow of news points up two possibilities: 
1. Russia hasn’t anything to match the H-Bomb 
and is coming around to the line of thinking that 
it's time to make more serious overtures toward 
peace. 2. The Kremlin realizes that any overt 
act of enough seriousness to bring on a shooting 
war would see a series of catastrophic “drops” 
over Russian territory as a starter, and the civilian 
population is being conditioned to accept it as 
an initial crushing blow which, they‘re being told, 
doesn’t mean ultimate defeat. 


Release of official motion pictures showing what 
results from a hydrogen explosion were frightening 
to say the least; more frightening when it’s realized 
that the one shown was mild compared to two 
later blasts, each of increasing horror. Terror is 
magnified at the thought that this country may 
not be alone in the knowledge of H-force. 
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BUDGET BALANCING A DEAD ISSUE 


By “VERITAS” 


copper-riveted campaign promises) couldn’t be 
achieved under any anticipated Treasury income- 
and-outgo. The Eisenhower Administration inherited 
$81 billions in C.O.D. obligations—goods on order 
for delivery this year and the two following years. 
And there was no provision to pay for them. The 
GOP high command isn’t worried about piercing the 
ceiling. Treasury Secretary Humphrey believes the 
story of inherited bills is well known. 


TIMETABLE for business upswing has been rewritten 
by the White House, but this is the month that may 
be determinative upon whether the Administration 
can rest easily or must compound restoratives for the 
economic body. March was to be the test-of-business 
month; now it’s April and it is clear that the tallied 
March date won’t support any “we told you so” 
reminders. This month’s figures will be compiled in 
May. The Administration blames pendency of money 
bills before congress has been a deterrent to better 
business, by holding up purchases awaiting decisions 
that might prove money savers. The Treasury is in- 
viting Doubting Thomases to watch automobile 
sales, now that it is known that the excises there 
will not be cut. 


PAYMENTS of unemployment compensation are being 
closely watched not only as a barometer of the labor 
market but also because some industries have been 
so delayed in changeover from military to civilian 
production that their laid-off employees are running 
perilously close to the point of exhausting their 
eligibility for payments out of the fund. To the extent 
that such exhaustion is reached before upswing be- 
gins, the national problem will be intensified. 


OUTSMARTED themselves, probably is the best ex- 
planation for the predicament cigarette ad writers 
find themselves in. When they allied the medical men 
with the tobacco men, they invited the competitive 
slogans which emphasized the relaxing effect of a 
smoke—the treat instead of a treatment; eventually 
there was a full-scale medical argument going and 
now the industry which spends millions of dollars 
each year for advertising finds itself defending. 
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The country should devote to other purposes the 
time and energy now spent worrying over lack of speed in 
determining how much money federal agencies will spend and 
how much less money will be represented in Treasury receipts. 
The delays are not accidental; they can be traced only in 
part to the uncommon degree of distraction which side 
issues have caused. The senate finance committee will 
not be urged, or even argued, into quick action on the 
house=-passed Revenue Act rewrite. The White House and the 
republican leadership probably will hold it until June; 
unless, that is, there is a strong economic wind blowing 
in either direction in the meantime. Delayed hearings, 
prolonged inquiry, resumption of hearings...these and 
other technics of a stalling nature can be expected. 



































It's reasoned that conditions must be more favor- 
able to long-view economic outlook before the Administration 
can know precisely what type of money bills it wants. 

















The White House and the republican leadership have been saying, first, a prohibiting, 


then a pleading, no, to all forms of tax cut. But things got out of hand on excises and 
could do the same thing if the larger Revenue Act is presented against a backdrop of 
Slumping economic trends. If the graph lines follow the pattern of the past few months 
(not too bad, but nothing to cheer about) Ike is likely to yield to demands for higher 
individual income tax deductions. If the issue were forced today, the Administration 
probably would win. But it isn't considered wise to win merely for the sake of victory; 
possibly being put in the position, later on, of admitting apparent needs were ignored, 
tax relief after all was needed. 

















Tags such as "New Look," have flapped back in the faces of their inventors. 
Actually the new look which the Pentagon is giving the military programs reflects evolu- 
tion based on studies and experience; there have been many new looks at defense between 
the powder horn and the atomic bomb. 








Some of the military concern springs from the ages-old rivalry among the 
Services, a rivalry intensified by partitioning of the military arms three ways. Each of 
them -- land, sea, and air -- still considers the other two to be auxiliary arms, considers 
appropriations should be parceled out on that basis. The new look was first proposed by 
General Billy Mitchell. It has been clearing focus since that pre-World War I era. Now 
it has come into full bloom with the experience of two world wars and the best part of 
half a century's experience. The Air Force is on top in more ways than one. There is no 
basis for forecasts that the foot soldier has been relegated but it's certain that the 
Pentagon doesn't see him in the same light as '17and '4l. Asamatter of fact choice almost 
has to be made between use of marching armies and A-bombs and H-bombs to some extent: 
these massive destroyers cannot be dropped within strategic areas if American ground 
troops are contesting for the "hills." It would mean destruction of our own men. 
































Congressmen who are calling loudly for reduction in the costs of government, 
defense included, are among the lusty howlers against the slashes now that the lawmakers 
have come face to face with the necessity of indorsing or vetoing the shift of emphasis 
which, in final analysis, is what the "new look" is. And it's hard to overcome the charge 
that a balanced budget has been put ahead of national safety. Even when the charge is not 
documented by facts. The argument has been carried even to the length of pointing out that 
what we're doing is exactly what the Kremlin would have us do -= rely on the new weapons, 
but leave ourselves without hop-off points to launch them. 























To the length that the military budgets are cut, proponents of heavy appropria- 
tions for foreign aid, NATO and the like, gain strength. There already have been Some 
outspoken declarations by British officialdom anent the A-bomb and the H=-bomb. England 
assured the world, the friendly and the unfriendly nations, that she will have the last 
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word about being an intermediate point of billing for bombs to enemies of the Free World, 
Certainly the countries which have been the battle-grounds of earlier wars and could look 
for a like role in future outbreaks, don't relish the prospect of wipeout ina day. They 








survived hand-to-hand battle in other wars. They're beginning to ask pointed questions [| 











as to what the "new look" means to them. The answer probably must be given in heavy 
support, financial and military. 


Decision on these and related questions cannot long be delayed -- it's only 
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The Administration has not detailed its views. Again, congressmen must go back to the 

basic declaration: the State of the Union Message. There, Ike's philosophy is spelled 
out: military aid, and Point 4 (technical assistance), must be maintained at a point as 
close to full strength as is feasible; economic aid must be reduced -- this country cannot 
stand the drain without term, and foreign countries have been given time and assistance 
to get a good start toward normalcy. Capitol Hill thought ranges all the way from imme- 
diate and absolute financial cut-off to "transferring the fight overseas by buying security 
from attack." It would seem to be a reasonably safe forecast that the President eventually 
will come out for little more than token reduction in foreign financial aid; something to 
"serve notice" on the beneficiary countries to make ready for what eventually must happen 
-- the cutoff. 


























A purpose to destroy TVA seems apparent in a series of Administration proposals 
and house actions (not always identical), and the net result will be to bring the public 
power vs. private power into sharper focus than has been heretofore possible. 

Whether political advantage would accrue to the Administration is questionable; certainly 
disaffection in the new-won southern states would be the first cost. While staying the 
expansion of TVA was not a specific promise in the 1952 campaign there was a general pledge 
to reverse the trend of government in business. President Eisenhower started on that path 
when he denied TVA's request for $85 millions to expand facilities; the house appropria- 
tions committee evidently was motivated by like thinking when it chopped $38 millions 
out of the $14l-million budget approved by the White House. 






































authority to fix resale rates on power it sells, to coops, communities, power distribution 
companies, etc. Under the system that would result, cities could use their power rates 
as inducements to bring in business and industry; they could, if they deem it wise, place 
electric rates at a level that would wipe out other forms of local taxation. The latter 
step is drastic to be sure, but it is under serious consideration in some localities which 
are watching with interest progress of the resale repealer. By requiring the agency to 
pay interest on its borrowings from the federal government, strip itself of depreciation 
and obsolescence reserves, pending legislation would invite deterioration and unbusi- _ 
nesslike performance, say those who will fight the propositions to the last ditch. 





























Dean Acheson may have performed a service to the Eisenhower Administration by 
speaking out on "instant retaliation" doctrine in the foreign policy. Now more detached 
than he possibly could be while Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson is able to gain clearer 
perspective, isolate weakness in the Dulles presentation without changing the principle. 




















Loose use of the term "initiative" has been indulged. Even Ike has adopted it, repe- 
titiously. But as Acheson points out, the Eisenhower-Dulles word should be preparation, 
not initiative; one should not boast of the initiative in aggression in days when peace 
is prayed for. There is an element of saber rattling that must be disquieting to friendly 
democracies abroad and unifying to the communist adherents. 











On the other hand, Acheson appears anxious to write inflexible ground rules for 
peace or war. He appears to believe that it is within the power of the United States to 
pick the time and place, choose the weapons. His notions of piecemeal wars as being the 
limit of this country's power to finance, the avoidance of striking at the heart of the 
enemy, dismisses the idea of massive push-button attack on our own shores. The State 


Department and the Pentagon must, as always, plan against the hardest possible war, not 
the simplest conflict. 
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Ween the British last March reopened the 
London gold market, after a lapse of more than 
fourteen years, it set in train some significant devel- 
opments which are likely to have repercussions in 
the United States as well as in the newly extended 
international areas where sterling has now become 
freely transferable. This is not to say that these 
developments will necessarily be unfavorable so far 
as the United States is concerned but that it will 
raise new problems cannot be gainsaid. 

In effect, the British move is calculated to end 
the jungle of sterling restrictions and to widen inter- 
national trade. The effects should also bring Com- 
monwealth nations into closer touch with the mother- 
land from a trade and financial viewpoint. Also, it 
is more than likely to make London once again the 
world centre of gold trading. 

In this sense, the pound again becomes a rival of 
the dollar though some ironical overtones are noted 
in the fact that this could not have come about with- 
out the pouring out of American billions to help 
support the British economy both during the war 
and in the years following. 

Furthermore, there are political repercussions. 
~ PAs the British attain greater financial independence 
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Coming Struggle Between 
DOLLAR and POUND 


By HOWARD NICHOLSON 









they are also likely to seek 
greater political indepen- 
dence. This involves a 
clash of Anglo-American 
policies, both trade and 
diplomatic, with reference 
to Soviet Russia and, 
especially, Communist 
China with whom the 
British remain on quasi- 
friendly terms, despite our 
deep seated hostility to 
strengthen Red China. 

Despite these obstacles, it would seem that the 
American position remains impervious, and that the 
position of the dollar internationally will remain 
strong as against the pound. It seems about as 
inevitable as anything in a modern world that 
despite many American problems the train of events 
must lead to a durable leadership on the part of the 
United States. This must come about because the 
creation of a successful and enduring free gold mar- 
ket in Europe, enabling not only Great Britain but 
other Western nations to stabilize and increase the 
volume of their trade, must create an ultimate and, 
perhaps early American dominance. 


anything which would 


American Position Invulnerable 


The American gold position makes this country 
practically invulnerable to any trade assaults which 
can be made upon her with the result that we should 
benefit by Europe’s efforts to better her position. 
High American productivity and technology are for- 
midable factors in the race with European pros- 
pective rivals. 

Great Britain is making a desperate bid to recap- 
ture the leadership as a world financial and trading 
power which she enjoyed not only before the last 
war but before the First World War, a point at 
which she had maintained the gold pound as an inter- 
national measure for almost exactly a century. How- 
ever, a deep change has taken place in the relative 
positions of the two great English-speaking nations 
since World War I and no strength Britain can gain 
in our time can displace present American leadership. 
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Some apprehension has been expressed in the 
United States that the British policy, shared in by 
other Western European nations, to increase trade 
with Russia constitutes a threat on this side of the 
Atlantic. Even in the most tranquil and active times 
in Russia since the Revolution, Russian trade; that 
is Russian exports, extended little beyond furs, tim- 
ber and wood products, a very limited amount of 
grain, manganese, a few rough textiles and fibres, 
fish and flax and such high value specialties as caviar 
and platinum that had been the conventional exports 
of the Czarist regime. The successive Five Year 
Plans strove to build up Russian production. They 
did not succeed. 

To be sure, the old Russia, even the Russia of 
the Five Year Plans, has added conquered territory, 
nations with higher productive skills. Czechoslo- 
vakia, for example, produced shoes and other leather 
goods, fine pottery, engineering goods—a variety of 
well-made articles which found markets over the 
world and good markets in the United States. It will 
be remembered that one large Czech shoe manufac- 
turer actually started a chain of retail stores in the 
United States. 

All that is in the past. The United States Govern- 
ment keeps in as close touch as possible with devel- 
opments in the Russian subject countries and the 
information is beyond question that these satellite 
nations are far below their production quotas and, 
despite the most desperate and savage punitive ac- 
tions are falling farther and farther below fixed 
marks. 

It is not difficult to understand the eagerness of 
Great Britain to increase her trade anywhere she 
can find markets. When Napoleon scoffingly described 
the British as a nation of shop-keepers he was more 
accurate than, perhaps, he realized. In the ensuing 
century their shop-keeping, implemented in large 
part by their world-wide delivery system, the British 
merchant marine, gave them a wld dominance the 
like of which never had been achieved before. Their 
investments all over the world (including-the United 
States where they financed early canal and then 
railroad building) built up an immense invisible 
cash import, placing them in the position of financial 
arbiter of the world. 
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Always the British have retained the shop-keep- 
ing, the trading eye. It may be remembered that, in 
the First World War, Americans formed an organi- 
zation pledged to boycott goods made in Germany, 
Not a few people of England were reported to have 
joined the movement. It was preached that the hated 
Made in Germany brand, if effectively boycotted, 
would mean the reduction of the German people to 
harmlessness. Yet the historic fact is that the ink 
was scarcely dry on the Armistice of 1918 before 
British business men were in Germany soliciting 
orders for goods and making deals to buy German 
goods! 


Britain and Russian Trade 


So it is not at all surprising that, aside from any 
political prejudices or considerations, the British 
today are eager for Russian trade. When the Labor 
Party was in power in England, such an attitude 
was not out of line; many leaders leaned strongly 
toward Russia even politically. But it is to be 
observed that the ultra-conservative Churchill re- 
gime has changed the trading attitude little if any. 
For one thing, it is the traditional British belief 
that if they can dominate the trade of a country or 
a region, they can dominate its political complexion. 
That has proved true for a long period over much 
of the world. 

Harold Stassen, at the order of President Eisen- 
hower, made a flying trip to London in an effort to 
induce the British to exclude many strategic items 
from the list of goods to be exported to Russia in 
the course of trade extension. He made but little 
progress so far as any fixed agreement is concerned. 

The basic facts of the situation are that the British 
are unwilling to be dominated by American political 
policies now that, with the aid of American gifts and 
loans dating all the way back to the First World 
War, they are on their economic feet once more. In 
fact they are glad to be free of American leading 
strings and feel that their long world experience 
in world trade will enable them to hold their own in 
any foreign trade field. 

What is of fundamental importance here, in this 
entire situation, is that despite British efforts the 
United States almost certainly will not be a loser but 
can scarcely avoid being a gainer in the whole eastern 
trade adventure. In the last five years the highest 
figure for total Russian foreign trade, reached in 
1951, was $3.5 billion. This was the total export and 
import business of this vast empire which has been 
estimated as having as many as 800,000,000 popu- 
lation and enormous, although but partially devel- 
oped resources. Trade between United States and 
Canada, the latter with only about 15,000,000 popu- 
lation, runs around $6 billion a year. And yet Russia, 
for a long time, has striven to do better. The fact is 
the idea of an enormous trade is chimerical in the 
sense that Americans know trade. 

But there is another factor in all this. Representa- 
tives of the gold producing nations of the world have 
for many years held annual meetings. Russia con- 
tinued to be represented even after the Revolution, 
save for an interruption during the period of great- 
est turbulence. Each year the various nations _re- 
ported on their gold production. Beginning about 
three years before the Iron Curtain descended, Rus- 
sia reported hugely increasing gold production. It 
was stated that there had been a gold strike in the 
Lena Basin which appeared to be comparable to the 
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California discovery or at least the Yukon. It has 
been twenty years now since any further gold report 
has come out of Russia but if, as seemed likely, the 
Lena Basin strike was genuine, then the Soviets have 
a mountain of gold. Pure guesses have placed it at 
$20 billion. 

Now, having little in the way of natural or manu- 
factured goods to trade, Russia conceivably will be- 
gin to use her gold. She has sold an estimated $200 
million in a little more than a year. Obviously she 
has no use for it at home, not even to secure a cur- 
rency which is for domestic use wholly a fiat issue. 

Russia wants to import consumer goods; indeed 
she must to postpone the bursting of unrest into 
uncontrollable revolution. It is but the part of com- 
monsense to continue the policy she has begun of 
using this vast store of gold. she buys goods made 
in America, in England and in other Western Euro- 
pean industrial nations. She buys food and machin- 
ery. She buys everything she can. With every pay- 
ment she makes in gold she strengthens the gold 
holdings of the western nations, already so far on 
the way back to stability, to convertibility and even 
to complete redemption! 

Many of the raw materials of European manufac- 
ture as well as finished goods themselves will move 
from America to enter this market. So the gold 
flowing from Russia will move through British and 
other European hands to America. With gains 
realized from this eastern trade, European debts can 
be paid to American creditors. The entire tendency 
of an enlarged eastern trade, if it resulted in an out- 
flow of gold from Russia, would be the stabilization 
of world trade. 

All this would mean a return to sharp competi- 
tion. R. A. Butler, British Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, recently warned his people that they can. 


only hope to maintain their climb back to solvency 
and a dominant world position by keeping prices 
down. There is pressure here to ease tariff barriers 
and some alarm has been expressed that the British 
may prove stern trade rivals but that is something 
which must be expected. Indeed, the whole basis of 
the Marshall Plan and all the other forms of assist- 
ance, economic and military, to Europe, was an 
effort to restore those countries to a competitive 
rather than a wholly dependent position. America 
has paid something like $50 billion to get Europe 
back on its feet and must take the consequences, so 
far as competition is concerned. 

This brings us to the question of American tariffs 
vs. British exports to the U.S. It is rather amazing 
that some Americans are naive enough to believe the 
British export interests would have the slightest 
qualms about underselling American competitors in 
our home markets, if given a chance. This probably 
remains the weakest point in the American economy 
so far as British competition is concerned. To this, 
also, must be added the encroachment on American 
exports to Canada, Australia and New Zealand where 
Wwe are likely to find ever keener British competition. 


Trade Rivalry from Other Directions 


In the course of bringing American aid to for- 
eign countries, American officials insisted that bene- 
ficiaries must accept democratic doctrines. In earlier 
Missionary days in the Far East, there grew up 
communities of what were known as rice Christians; 
that is, converts so long as they received rice. In 
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Principal United Kingdom Imports from 
the United States 
(Millions of pounds sterling) 
| Ten months ended October 31 
Commodity 1951 1952 1953 
Manufactured articles: 
Iron and steel manufactures 2.7 25.5 6.2 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures 17.1 25.0 8.0 
Machinery 19.3 37.5 34.2 
Chemicals, etc. 11.9 6.9 6.0 
Oils, fats, and resins, manufactured 33.6 29.3 25.0 
Paper, cardboard, etc. 5.0 2.6 1.9 
Other manufactures 7.2 6.4 5.8 
Food: 
Grain and flour 53.9 36.5 31.4 
Dairy produce 15.3 2 1.8 
Miscellaneous foods 15.8 13.7 5.6 
Tobacco 31.2 13.4 33.2 
Raw materials: 
Sulphur 49 5.0 2.0 
Nonferrous metalliferous ores & scrap 17 1.0 1.4 
Wood and timber 12.4 as 2.4 
Raw cotton and waste 24.8 30.7 20.0 
Seeds and nuts for oils, fats, etc. 6.5 3.7 2.6 
Hides and skins, undressed 3.5 22 25 
Paper-making, etc., materials 2.8 25 = 
Rubber (synthetic) 8 3 1.0 
Total (items specified above) 270.4 250.7 191.9 























much the same manner, American agents have cre- 
ated rice democrats by, at a price, for a bribe, impos- 
ing democratic processes on peoples who do not like 
democracy and do not want it. It is certain that as 
soon as they can throw off controls, they will express 
in trade rivalry as much as they can of their resent- 
ment. 


The important thing (Please turn to page 126) 






































Principal Unjted Kingdom Exports to 
the United States 
(Millions of pounds sterling) 
Ten months ended October 31 
Commodity 1951 1952 1953 
Spirits 14.4 15.9 14.1 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures... 6.3 10.7 12.4 
Woolen & worsted yarns & manufactures 11.2 11.5 11.0 
Automobiles 6.5 10.7 10.6 
Machinery .. 6.0 7.7 9.6 
Chemicals, drugs, etc. 9.7 8.4 6.8 
Iron and steel and manufactures 5.8 3.4 6.5 
Wool and woolen rags 6.5 5.8 5.6 
Linen piece goods... 4.3 3.3 4.1 
Pottery, glass, etc. : 3.6 3.4 3.7 
nn) oer 8 1.3 3.0 
Cotton yarns and manufactures 3.3 2.2 a7 
Cutlery, hardware, etc. 1.6 1.7 23 
Leather and manufactures 2.6 1.8 2.1 
Knitted woolen goods 1.2 1.5 1.8 
Leather boots and shoes 1.5 1.3 1.5 
Curigs .......... 1.5 1.8 WS 
OGRE oo ic5cs0ic:: : 1.2 1.5 1.3 
Paper, cardboard, etc. ; 1.3 1.0 La 
Jute piece goods... Nivexaincvestea ies oo 4 Sy 
Agricultural tractors : J 3 6 
Motorcycles : : & 8 6 
Stockings and hose of wool 1.0 a 6 
LC) eS : eres 4 4 5 
Grit GNA R o..o 5 sc eae ena - 4 a 
Silk & artificial silk yarns & manufactures ‘1.1 3 3 
Total (items specified above).............. 93.8 98.0 105.4 
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Appraisal of 1954 Outlook for 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


NO. 3 OF OUR SPECIAL STUDIES 
OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


By GERALD L. WILSTEAD 


ae four years of unprecedented plant and 
equipment expansion, the chemical industry rang 
up record breaking sales of more than $20 billion 
in 1958—a gain of 10% over 1952. Pre-tax profits 
were estimated at $2.5 billion, for a return of about 
14% on sales, and were approximately 6% greater 
than in 1952. 

Taxes totaled $1.4 billion, thus leaving a net after 
taxes of around $1.1 billion. If one compares the 
14% pre-tax margin with that of many other im- 
portant industries averaging roughly 9%, it becomes 
evident that the chemical business is in the fore- 
front as one of the highest earnings industries. 

Since the chemical industry is still engaged in 
a tremendous expansion program, one may ask the 
question whether the present contraction in the 
economy as a whole would not indicate rough sled- 
ding in the months ahead. The apparent optimism 
expressed by chemical management is forcefully 
illustrated by the fact that the industry anticipates 
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-an offset to increasingly competitive conditions and 







expenditures of more than $1.3 billion for new plant 
and facilities this year, after having spent $1.6 
billion in 1953 and $1.4 billion in 1952. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that some of this year’s out- 
lays are, of course, for completion of previously 
started programs. 

From an over-all point of view, it seems likely 
that 1954 sales will make at least a credible showing 
compared with last year, but net profits pose an- 
other question, particularly those which are re- 
ported to stockholders. It is not possible merely to 
point to the elimination of the excess profits tax as 


price reductions, in spite of the fact that discon- 
tinuance of this tax will aid materially in bolstering 
net earnings. Rather, it is imperative to keep in 
mind that charges for accelerated amortization and 
increased depreciation will depress reported earn- 
ings through several more years, with a peak in 
such charges to be reached by 1956-57. 

It now remains to be seen whether these internally 
generated funds, which should permit maintenance 
of current dividend rates in most cases, will be 
properly evaluated by the market, or whether the 
fact that the chemical industry is likely to operate 
at only 75% to 80% of capacity during the period 
ahead will be uppermost in the minds of investors 
and, thus, result in a repetition of the lack-lustre 
performance of chemical stocks experienced some 
time ago. 

In spite of the probability that profits will re 
main at satisfactory levels, although not uniformly 
so, the fact that physical capacity of the chemical 
industry has increased by over 30% in the last three 
years, adds to the problem of the industry. In con- 
trast with the past, chemicals have become so closely 
woven into the fabric of the entire economy that a 
more definite correlation between general business 
conditions and the fortunes of the chemical industry 
must now be expected. While by no means depres: 
sion proof, this business displayed a stronger re 
sistance to adverse economic conditions in former 
years than many other industries, but inasmuch as 
it has gradually changed to being a direct supplier 
of finished products, in addition to supplying raw 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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1952 


——————Earnings Per Share 


1953 


Dividends Per Share ~ 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Comparative Earnings and Dividend Records of Leading Chemical Companies 


Recent 
Price 


Div. 
Yield* 





Price Range 
1953 to Date 
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Air Reduction ..................00 - $ 2.69 $ 2.25 $ 2.06 $ 1.40 $ 1.40 $ 1.40 2312 5.9% 2938- 22% 
Allied Chemical & Dye . 4.58 4.55 5.10 3.00 3.00 3.00 79 3.7 7978- 62 
American Cyanamid 4.04 3.07 3.15 2.00 2.00 2.00 44 4.5 5578- 4158 
Atlas Powder 3.24 3.21 4.03 2.00 2.00 2.00 4) 48 41'2- 31% 
Columbian Carbon 3.39 2.69 3.22 2.25 2.00 2.00 45 4.4 5134- 37 
Commercial Solvents 2.22 53 1.01 1.25 1.00 1.00 1612 6.0 22\4- 16 
Davison Chemical . 4.18 3.24 3.27 1.50 1.50 1.50 39 3.8 41'2- 3134 
Diamond Alkali 2.94 2.18 2.39 1.22%2 1.50 1.50 29 a 33 - 25 
Dow Chemcial 2.00 1.65 1.58 80! 801 1.00! 3512 2.8 4358- 3314 
Du Pont 4.64 4.70 4.94 3.55 3.55 4.00- 113 3.5 113\4- 91 
Food Machinery & Chemical 4.01 3.41 3.50° 1.75 2.00 2.00 40 5.0 4334- 331% 
Freeport Sulphur 2.63 3.05 3.56 1.83 2.00 2.50- 61 4.1 62 - 39% 
Hercules Powder 4.95 4.03 4.19 3.00 3.00 3.00 73 4.1 7534- 60% 
Heyden Chemical 1.92 .65 69 1.00 8712 .50 16 3.1 187%3- 12% 
Hooker Electrochemical 3.46 2.90 2.87 2.00 2.00 2.00 64 3.1 65'4- 55 
International Minerals & Chemical 3.06 2.90 2.87 1.60 1.60 1.60 34 4.7 39%4- 27%2 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur 1.79 1.65 2.02 .77\2 1.00 1.20- 21 57 2538- 17% 
Koppers Company 6.32 4.29 4.51 2.50 2.50 2.50 3412 7.2 4138- 2814 
Mathieson Chemical 3.56 3.44 3.30 1.70 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 42\4- 3412 
Monsanto Chemical 4.70 4.29 4.90 2.50 2.50 2.50 83 3.0 9538- 79 
Nopco Chemical 2.25 1.67 1.88 1.45 1.20 4.38 20 6.7 2034- 16 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 3.55 2.59 2.50 2.00° 1.70 1.70 43 3.9 52%4- 40% 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 4.08 2.12 2.63 1.25! 1.25! 1.25! 21'2 5.8 2934- 1858 
Rohm & Haas 7.48 5.73 6.73 1.60! 1.60! 1.60! 162 1.0 170 -115 
Spencer Chemical 4.23 3.61 4.01 1.80 2.00 2.40- 58 4.1 607s- 44 
Tennessee Corp. 4.24 4.37 4.57 2.25 2.30 2.30- 49 4.6 49\4- 33 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 7.62 7.52 7.35 5.50 7.00 5.00 86 5.8 110%- 78% 
Union Carbide & Carbon 3.61 3.41 3.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 74 3.3 75%4- 6112 
United Carbon 4.58 4.52 4.88 2.50 2.50 2.50 65 3.8 66 - 4834 
U. S. Potash 3.33 2.90 2.35 2.00 2.00 1.80 29 6.2 3634- 26 
Victor Chemical 1.60 1.39 1.76 1.05 1.05 1.20- 29 41 2934- 24% 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6.31 4.81 §.12 Nil Nil Nil 2212 25'8- 16% 
*—Based on 1953 dividends. 1_Plus stock. -—Indicated 1954 rate. *—Estimated. 








Air Reduction: Second largest producer of oxygen and acetylene gases used 
mostly in welding, as well as the leader in dry ice. Industry competitive. (N) 


Allied Chemical: Major company concentrated in heavy chemicals for many 
yeors. Recently expanding into lighter products with wider margins. (H 


American Cyanamid: Important chemical and drug manufacturer with record 
of growth. Just bought antibiotic division of Heyden Chemical. (H) 


Atlas Powder: Mostly cellulose derivatives, industrial finishes and resins. 
Newer products include sorbitol (competitive with glycerine). (H) 


Columbian Carbon: Leading independent producer of carbon black. Also 
active in natural gas, printing inks and pigments. (H) 


Commercial Solvents: Products include highly competitive industrial alcohols 
and ammonia derivatives, as well as antibiotics. (H) 


Davison Chemical: Principally superphosphates and mixed fertilizers. Also 
certain catalysts. Control acquired by W. R. Grace & Co. (H) 


Diamond Alkali: Medium-sized in alkalis and their derivatives, such as 
chlorine and caustic soda. (N) 


Dow Chemical: Outstanding growth among leading companies. Products 
based on few raw materials. Mainly industrial chemicals, plastics and 
magnesium. (H) 


DuPont (E. 1I.): The largest chemical company and stockholder of General 
Motors. Wide diversification, with emphasis on profitable end-products 
and intermediates. (H) 


Food Machinery & Ch I: Originally food and packaging machinery. 
tg with Westvaco Chlorine added chlorine, caustic soda and other 
ines. (H) 





Freeport Sulphur: Second leading sulphur producer with important new 
reserves. Growing oil interests. Nickel-cobalt deposit in Cuba. (H) 


Hercules Powder: Important in cellulose products and plastics, as well as 
turpentine derivatives. New petrochemical product. (H) 


Heyden Chemical: Mostly formaldehyde and fine chemicals. Recently sold 
antibotics division to American Cyanamid for $12 million cash. (N) 


Hooker Electrochemical: Chlorine and caustic soda produced by electrolytic 
process with low-cost power. Also newer lines. (H) 





International Mi Is & Chemical: Bulk of sales from superphosphates, 
fertilizers, phosphate rock and potash. (N) 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur: Smaller sulphur producer. Operations somewhat 
marginal and dependent on possibilities of new sulphur discovery. (N) 


Koppers Co.: Construction of coke-ovens, and production of tar and other 
by-products. Expanding into resins and plastics. (H) 

Mathi Chemical: Originally dependent on alkalies and heavy chemi- 
cals. In 1952 acquired E. R. Squibb with long-established ethical and 
proprietary drug products. (H) 





Monsanto Chemical: Major producer of fine and organic chemicals, includ- 
ing plastics. Wide diversification. Outstanding growth record. (H 


Nopco Chemical: Industrial chemicals used in textiles, leather, paint, etc. 
Also metallic soaps and vitamin products. (H) 


Pennsylvania Salt: Variety of industrial chemicals and specialties derived 
mainly from salt. Acquisition of Sharples Chemicals (1951) added certain 
lines. (N) 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemicals. Although small, company’s operations in pig 
iron, coke and by-products production are integrated. (N) 


Rohm & Haas: Outstanding growth. Diversified line. Plastics and resinous 
products most important. (H) 


Spencer Chemical: Rapidly growing petrochemical products, including syn- 
thetic ammonia and plastics derived from natural gas. (H) 


Tennessee Corp.: Processes copper-sulphide ores to obtain iron sinter, cop- 
per, zinc, and sulphuric acid. (N) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur: Largest domestic producer of native sulphur. Extensive 
reserves include new Spindletop Dome. (H) 


Union Carbide & Carbon: Second largest chemical company. The leader in 
plastics. Products include chemicals, metals, alloys, industrial gases and 
synthetic fibers. (H) 


United Carbon: While next to leading independent in carbon black, com- 
pany is relatively more important in natural gas and oil interests. (H) 


U. S. Potash: Company mines and refines potash used in fertilizer, paint, 
soap and other industries. (N) 


Victor Chemical: Second leading producer of phosphate chemicals used 
mostly in non-durable consumers goods. Slow but steady growth. (N) 


Virginia-Caroli Chemical: Mostly mixed fertilizers. Also certain acids, 
cleansers and insecticides. Has new synthetic fiber. (N) 








Rating: (H) — Hold. 





(N) — Neutral. 
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Comprehensive Statistics Comparing the 











Allied 

Air Chemical American Atlas Commercial 
Figures are in million dollars except where otherwise stated. Reduction & Dye Cyanamid Powder Solvents 
CAPITALIZATION : 
Long Term Debt (Stated Value) $ 23.7 $200.0 $114.3 $ 5.0 $ 25.0 
Preferred Stocks (Stated Value)... $ 24.8 ee $ 6.0 $ 68 
Number of C Shares Outstanding (000) 2,737 8,857 8,646 545 2,636 
TOTAL CAPITALIZATION $ 76.5 $244.2 $206.8 $ 22.7 $ 31.6 
INCOME ACCOUNT: For Fiscal Year Ended 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
Net Sales $131.4 $545.5 $380.0 $ 58.7 $ 51.3 
Deprec., Depletion, Amort., etc. $ 68 $ 22.6 $ 21.3 $ 1.6 $ 2.9 
income Taxes $ 6.9 $ 37.2 $ 25.0 S 31 $ 2.3 
Interest Charges, etc $ 27 $ 6.7 $ 3.9 sa $ 9 
Balance for Common $ 5.6 $ 45.1 $ 27.2 $ 22 $ 2.6 
Operating Margin 10.5% 15.2% 11.8% 9.4% 10.2% 
Net Profit Margin 5.1% 8.2% 7.2% 4.2% 5.1% 
Earned per Common Share* 7.0% 13.1% 11.1% 8.8% 7.1% 
Percent Earned on Invested Capital $ 2.06 $ 5.10 $ 3.15 $ 4.03 $ 1.01 
BALANCE SHEET: Fiscal Year Ended 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
Cash and Marketable Securities $ 16.2 $194.8 $106.0 $ 8.6 $ 7.4 
inventories, Net $ 12.1 $ 60.1 $ 75.4 $ 8.6 $ 11.3 
Receivables, Net $ 16.0 $ 48.2 $ 41.2 $ 68 $ 8.7 
Current Assets $ 54.4 $303.2 $222.7 $ 24.1 $ 27.5 
Current Liabilities $ 14.8 $124.0 $ 79.7 S$ 72 $ 64 
Working Capital $ 39.6 $179.2 $143.0 $ 16.9 $ 21.1 
Fixed Assets, Net $ 79.0 $368.7 $199.7 $ 15.8 $ 38.3 
Total Assets $135.1 $702.5 $443.1 $ 40.5 $ 69.8 
Cash Assets Per Share $ 5.91 $ 21.99 $ 12.26 $ 15.78 $ 2.81 
Current Ratio (C. A. to C. L.) 3.7 2.4 2.8 33 4.3 
Inventories as Percent of Sales 16.1% 11.0% 19.0% 14.7% 22.0% 
Inventories as Percent of Current Assets 39.0% 19.8% 33.8% 35.9% 41.1% 

$ 43.2 $299.9 $155.2 $ 10.0 $ 30.8 


Total Surplus 








*—Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields in supplementary table on preceding page. 








materials to others, intermediate or cyclical fluctua- 
tions in general economic conditions could well affect 
the chemical industry more rapidly than in the past. 
The reason for the increased output of finished 
products lies in the simple fact that profit margins 
improve in direct proportion with the approach to 
the end product. 

In its entirety, the chemical industry is a tremen- 
dously large and complex business, the basic func- 
tion of which remains the conversion of raw ma- 
terials into products of wider use and greater value. 
Feeding into practically all parts of the economy, 
the value of chemical and allied products accounts 
for about 6% of Gross National Product. Approxi- 
mately a decade ago, this ratio was only 414%, thus 
revealing the pronounced growth of the chemical 
industry which has exceeded that of the Gross 
National Product. 

In relation to the gain in dollar value, the increase 
in the rate of physical output of chemicals has out- 
run that of total industrial production to an even 
greater extent. The answer to this apparent anomaly 
can be found in the fact that prices of many chem- 
ical products, through volume production and im- 
proved methods, have remained at pre-Korean levels. 
The latter point may lead to the conclusion that 
prices of chemicals would be less vulnerable than 
those of other commodities. That, however, is only 
partially true, as the so-called heavy chemicals are 
quite susceptible to over-supply situations. Never- 
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theless, there has rarely been any prolonged destruc- 
tive price-cutting in the industry, and the chemical 
field, moreover, is so vast that it allows individual 
companies to turn to products that are only partially 
in direct competition with those of others. 


Largest Industrial Consumers 


The major consumption outlets for chemicals by 
industries are lead by the fertilizer business, followed 
by rayon, pulp and paper, paint and varnishes, petro- 
leum refining, glass and plastics. It is pertinent to 
observe that there have been several shifts in posi- 
tion among the principal chemical-consuming indus- 
tries. For instance, the glass and leather industries 
have declined in their percentage of total consump- 
tion, while rayon and plastics have advanced over 
pre-war years. It is important, therefore, when 
analyzing chemical companies, especially the smaller 
ones, that due weight be given to the industries 
which they serve. By the same token, it follows that 
a strong argument in favor of the large well diver- 
sified companies is that they supply a great variety 
of industries and, consequently, are less likely to 
suffer much in the event that demand from one spe- 
cific industry declines. 

From a long range point of view, the secular 
growth trend of the chemical industry will unques- 
tionably continue and although temporary excess 
capacity will recur from time to time, chemical 
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the | Position of Leading Chemical Companies 
_ Hooker International Union 
reial Diamond Dow Electro- Minerals & Mathieson Monsanto Rohm Carbide 
nts Alkali Chemical Du Pont Chemical Chemical Chemical Chemical & Haas & Carbon 
0 $ 25.0 $249.1 S $ 20.0 $ 31.2 $ 77.1 $ 96.9 $ 9.2 $330.0 
$ 11.6 $ 30.3 $268.8 $ 14.7 $ 9.8 $ 18.0 $ 15.0 $ 6.1 
' 2,264 21,986 45,454 977 2,316 5,456 5,270 935 28,321 
“ $ 59.2 $389.4 $469.1 $ 39.6 $ 52.6 $122.5 $138.3 $ 34.0 $540.1 
1/53 12/31/53 5/31/53 12/31/53 11/30/53 6/30/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
3 $ 86.7 $430.3 $1,765.4 $ 38.6 $ 88.8 $243.5 $340.6 $120.7 $1,025.8 
9 $ 6.2 $ 52.0 $110.8 $ 3.0 $ 3.9 $ 10.4 $ 22.8 $ 5.8 $ 44.1 
3 $ 62 $ 50.7 $404.8 $ 3.9 $ 28 $ 16.5 $ 23.0 $ 12.9 $124.9 
9 s F $ 9.5 $ 7 $ 8 $ 3.2 $ 3.4 e “a $ 11.5 
-“ $ 5.4 $ 34.6 $224.4 $ 2.8 $ 6.6 $ 18.0 $ 25.8 $ 62 $102.7 
1.2% 13.8% 20.7% 30.7% 18.9% 11.7% 14.8% 15.1% 16.3% 21.1% 
3.1% 6.8% 8.3% 13.3% 8.7% 7.9% 7.7% 7.7% 5.4% 10.0% 
r 1% 9.0% 11.2% 14.1% 8.8% 9.1% 12.5% 11.7% 11.5% 15.8% 
1.01 $ 2.39 $ 1.58 $ 4.94 $ 2.87 $ 2.87 $ 3.30 $ 4.90 $ 6.73 $ 3.55 
1/53 12/31/53 5/31/53 12/31/53 11/30/53 6/30/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
- $ 9.5 $202.4 $295.7 $ 9.2 $ 16.7 $ 18.3 $ 40.9 $ 13.1 $140.2 
1.3 $ 14.9 $ 74.2 $232.3 $ 7.1 $ 17.1 $ 53.9 $ 61.9 $ 16.7 $262.7 
3.7 $ 9.2 $ 49.7 $131.6 $ 3.9 $ 8.9 $ 38.1 $ 34.4 $ 11.5 $107.3 
75 $ 34.1 $326.4 $668.5 $ 20.3 $ 42.8 $109.9 $137.2 $ 41.4 $510.3 
6.4 $ 12.1 $199.0 $127.0 $ 3.8 $ 7.4 $ 26.7 $ 27.8 $ 18.9 $207.1 
1.1 $ 22.0 $127.4 $541.5 $ 16.5 $ 35.4 $ 83.2 $109.4 $ 22.5 $303.2 
3.3 $ 68.0 $429.1 $1,273.2 $ 40.1 $ 70.4 $133.0 $192.4 $ 41.5 $658.3 
2.8 $103.7 $768.6 $2,567.4 $ 62.2 $116.0 $339.2 $362.0 $ 84.6 $1,190.5 
2.81 $ 4.21 $ 9.20 $ 6.50 $ 9.42 $ 7.23 $ 3.36 $ 7.76 $ 14.10 $ 4.95 
4.3 2.8 1.6 5.2 5.3 5.8 4.1 4.9 2.2 2.4 
2.0% 17.2% 17.2% 13.1% 18.4% 19.2% 21.9% 18.1% 13.8% 25.6% 
1.19% 43.7% 22.7% 35.2% 35.1% 40.0% 48.5% 45.1% 40.4% 51.5% 
0.8 $ 32.3 $179.4 $1,167.9 $ 18.7 $ 56.0 $104.3 $184.1 $ 31.6 $436.6 
— management, with few exceptions, having accurately investment. Though this is being exceeded by some 
tical gauged the rapidly unfolding growth characteris- companies and not achieved by others, the ratio has 
idual | tes of the business in the post-war period, inspires developed into a fairly useful measure for the pro- 
tially | 3 good deal of confidence for the long term investor. jection of sales. The next usually available tool in 
“ | The previously mentioned 30% expansion of pro- appraising future prospects of chemical companies 
ductive capacity has come on top of almost $5 billion is the amount of money allocated for research and 
of capital expenditures during the five-year period development. Generally speaking, many companies 
following the war, and which had resulted in an now spend approximately 3% of sales for research, 
—? increase in total assets of some 60% by the close although there exists considerable deviation from 
as ‘ , of 1950. the norm. For instance, the heavy chemical produ- 
aren Much of these expenditures have been undertaken cers are at the lower end of the scale, with research 
ge by the larger companies to meet rising needs for expenditures at less than 2% of sales, while com- 
- a basic chemicals which require outlays that are high. panies having entry into the drug business are in 
al Others have been made to meet production goals of the upper range. The fact that a given company is 
-_ | Government agencies for defense purposes. In order spending more for development than some of its 
btries to stimulate construction of this particular type of competitors does not, of course, provide any assur- 
yore stand-by facilities, the chemical companies were ance that it will be more successful and experience 
whoa permitted to write them off in a comparatively brief a superior sales growth. Here, imagination and 
‘er period of time. The near-term effect upon earnings efficiency of management, plus a goodly portion of 
nan et | has already been referred to, but it is also advisable luck, play a most important role, not to forget the 
eee to remember that the companies’ tax bills may be sometimes unexplainable attitude of the public. 
Seer! appreciably larger once tax savings from rapid Experience shows that one may look for roughly 
riety amortization are no longer available. On the other $5 of sales for each $1 spent on research. Although 
iy ta hand, these companies will operate the most mod- the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association reported 
2 spe: ern and efficient facilities and, in addition to the an average pre-tax margin of 14%, there are quite 
ss possibility of lower tax rates in future years, the a number of publicly owned companies that bring 
scular | COMPanies could switch to normal depreciation rates down a much larger operating profit. Assuming for 
ques- at their discretion. the sake of illustration a 20% pre-tax margin, one 
ened It has become some sort of rule of thumb that one arrives at a potential profit of 50¢ after taxes for 
alee dollar of sales will be seen for each dollar of plant each $l appropriated for (Please turn to page 120) 
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By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


~ 

7 a strong market of the past few months 
has failed to budge a surprising number of import- 
ant stocks. This is rather a new development. 

In contrast, investors have in reality been accus- 
tomed to the laggard action of hundreds of secondary 
and marginal stocks. Many, in fact, are selling 50% 
and more below their 1946 highs, which is a long 
time indeed, for a stock to lag behind in such strong 
markets as we have had since the end of the war. 
However, when backward market action spreads 
into really important issues in opposition to the main 
trend, it is a matter of real concern to investors 
since issues of this type normally occupy a substan- 
tial position in investment portfolios, whereas the 
secondary type of stocks are generally ignored by 
the more perceptive and experienced investors. 

Among well-known issues which have substan- 
tially failed to participate in the general rise which 
took place between last September and the end of 
March are such important examples as: Caterpil- 
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lar Tractor, Allis-Chalmers, Montgomery Ward, and| 
United Fruit, Commercial Solvents, Standard) 
Brands and Electric Auto-Lite, all representing con-! 
cerns that are in the forefront of their industries. | 

We have selected ten of these stocks, all of which! 
are among the leaders of their industry and quite) 
familiar to the investing public, appraising their’ 
position and prospects as to earnings and dividends | 
in the following concentrated comments: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO.) 
Sales of $514 million in 1953 compared well with| 
the previous year with sales of $513 million. Con-/ 
sidering the somewhat unsettled conditions in the 
agricultural regions this was an excellent showing. 
Earnings were $6.58 a share on the higher common 
stock capitalization of 3,267,000 shares as against 
$7.98 a share on the 2,955,000 shares outstanding 
in 1952. Important features are the still high volume 
of production to fill military orders, with $18 million 
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outstanding for the tractor division alone. Acquisi- 
tion of the Buda Company is expected to lower 
engine costs and with $43.5 million expended for 
capital improvements the company is keeping itself 
in the best possible physical condition. A potential 
development of importance is the company’s interest 
in the nuclear energy field through manufacture of 
special equipment. The company pays $4 a share in 
dividends and the rate should be maintained. The 
stock is now selling around 47 and in 1953 sold as 
high as 5914. Earnings this year should be cushioned 
to some extent by the end of EPT. The stock should 
be retained by present holders. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. Showing the 
effects of the decline in farm income, sales for the 
company dropped in 1953 to $433 million from $477 
million the previous year. Earnings were $4.84 a 
share compared with $5.11 a share. The decline in 
defense business had a material effect but the 1954 
volume is expected not to drop below present lower 
levels. The president has stated that total sales 
this year probably will be under 1953. Fundamen- 
tally, the position of the company, the leading maker 
of tractors, is strong and the underlying demand to 
equip construction industries and from municipal 
sources is expected to exert a strong supporting 
influence. Nevertheless, lower earnings seem in sight 
for this year. In August last year, the former 75- 
cent quarterly dividend was reduced to the present 
rate of 50 cents. At the same time, a 4% stock 
dividend was declared. The stock may be retained 
for long-term investment purposes but the present 
low yield lacks appeal for prospective investors. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO. Operat- 
ing revenues for 1953 were $344 million compared 
with $355 million in 1952. Nevertheless, owing to 
improved economies through new equipment, and 
through increased amortization tax benefits, earn- 
ings rose from $5.66 a share in 1952 to $6.04 a share 
in 1953. Supplementing the basic coal freight of the 
road has been the increasing industrialization of the 
region through which it operates, offering a consid- 
erably improved diversification of traffic sources. 
Like most other roads, C&O this year will probably 
experience a decline in earnings. Profit margins can 
swing rather widely for this road and it is to be 
noticed that in the last comparable period of reces- 
sion, only $1.36 a share was earned. In the following 
year, the dividend was cut to $1.50 a share. The 
situation is now somewhat different as the company 
has built up ample reserves which should aid it in 
maintaining the present 75 cent 


come in time to offer better support to existing divi- 
dend rates which last year were above actual earn- 
ings. The current rate is 80 cents a share. The com- 
pany has been expanding its natural gas operations 
rapidly and expenditures for new facilities this year 
will approximate $110 million, about double that of 
1953. The stock has been held back by past uncer- 
tainties over rates but recent developments would 
seem to indicate that future rate applications will 
meet more favorable treatment than in the past. In 
that case, earnings could increase substantially. At 
the present price, the yield is an attractive 5.7% 
and the stock should be held for long-range appre- 
ciation. Since the end of 1952, the stock has been in 
the extremely narrow range of high—15 and low 1214. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. Sales for 
1953 held around $51 million, about $1 million higher 
than in 1952. Earnings were $1.01 a share compared 
with 52 cents a share the previous year. No response 
to the earnings increase was shown by the stock 
which is now quoted around 16, compared with a 
1953 high of 2214. The company has had various 
problems to contend with in the past few years, 
mostly arising from price declines in certain prod- 
ucts, general adjustments in inventory, and changes 
in the percentage of production allotted to some 
products. Elimination of production of alcohol will 
tend to stabilize operations and the completion of 
the $25 million expansion program is expected to 
place the company in a position to reap satisfactory 
returns. It is anticipated that earnings this year 
will improve. On that basis, offering about 6% on 
the $1 dividend at the current price, the stock would 
appear attractive as a long-term speculative holding. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO. Sales in 1953 were 
$285 million, compared with $271 million in 1952. 
Earnings amounted to $6.73 a share on the 1,569,000 
shares outstanding compared with $6.55 a share on 
the 1,494,000 shares outstanding in 1952. Govern- 
ment business declined moderately, or from $38.9 
million to $36.2 million. Most of last year’s business 
was presumably done in the first nine months and 
the decline in Chrysler operations, on which Electric 
Auto-Lite is largely dependent for original equip- 
ment business, probably has had an effect on ensu- 
ing operations. Nevertheless, the current seasonal 
pick-up should help to support operations at a fairly 
satisfactory rate. The stock itself—probably sympa- 
thetically influenced by Chrysler — has been selling 
in the low 40s compared with a high of 57 in 1953. 
Dividends of $3 are being (Please turn to page 124) 











quarterly rate even with a decline 
in earnings. The stock may be 
retained for income by present 


10 Good Quality Laggards 




















holders. Closing Earned Current 
Price Price Range Per Share Indicated Recent Indicated 
COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM. 9/30/53 1953 to Date 1953 Div. Price Yield 
Due to prolonged delays in rate Allis-Chalmers 42% = 5912-41% = $$ 658 4 8=6$ 400 83947 8.5% 
increases requested by the com- Caterpillar Tractor .. 46% 6534-4434 4.84 2.00 46% 43 
pany, earnings last year substan- Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 33%4 4156-3234 6.05 3.00 34 8.8 
tially reflected higher costs and Columbia Gas System ... 13% 15 -12% 85 80 8614 5.7 
; Commercial Solvents ..... 17% 2214-16 1.01 1.00 1612 6.0 
Spare to — ° share ge Electric Auto-Lite’ ........ 4012 57 -39% 6.73 3.00 43 6.9 
cents a share the previous year. Montgomery Ward & Co. 56 6512-5356 6.12 3.50 59 5.9 
However, new rate increases are Parke, Davis & Co. .............. vee 31% 4434-3012 1.91 1.40 35 4.0 
now in effect and it is estimated Standard Brands ..................... . 2534 312-25 2.90 2.00 31 6.4 
United Fruit. o.oo ccccccccccccccone 48% 58%-44 5.08 3.00 49 6.1 


will materially boost the company’s 
earnings. These increases have 
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5 Undervalued 


Stocks Approaching 


Investment Status 


By OUR STAFF 


SJ he difference between “growth” stocks that 
have already received general recognition and those 
that are on the way but have not yet reached that 
status is that in the first group market prices may 
have already more or less discounted the process 
whereas in the second group substantial opportun- 
ities for eventual market appreciation are still avail- 
able. This is particularly true at the present time 
which witnesses a market level for prime growth 
stocks so high as to be attractive mainly to institu- 
tional buyers and other large investors. On the other 
hand, issues with emerging growth potentialities are 
still available at prices and yields which should be 
considered satisfactory for the rank and file of 
investors. The comparison is highlighted by the fact 
that yields on prime growth stocks are now not much 
above 4-414% whereas yields on the potential group 
average 514-614 %. To many investors this disparity 
in yield is an important consideration. 

Growth stocks of the future have one feature, at 
least, in common; that is the firm establishment of 
an underlying forward trend in any combination of 
the following: new products in development and 
being readied for new markets; location of plants 
in growing regions; exploitation of new natural re- 
sources, and steady increase of operating efficiency. 
At least several of the features mentioned are repre- 
sented in each of the five companies which have been 
selected. Inasmuch as these are fundamental ele- 
ments in the companies’ position and prospects, it 
may be readily assumed that the same conditions 
which resulted in their marked growth in recent 
years will continue in the future. 

The combined yield on the five stocks, which are 
described in the following pages, is 6.1% which is 
an income approximately 33% more than obtainable 
on the average on prime growth stocks. Yet the issues 
selected should eventually attain close to the same 
investment status as those which have a higher rating. 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: The company is an integrated steel producer. While output is 
diversified to include bars, wire, wire rods, structural shapes and other prod- 
ucts, Armco is one of the major producers of steel sheets and special purpose 
steels for which it has gained a world-wide reputation. It is also a leading 
manufacturer of stainless steel in plates, sheets and other forms. 
OUTLOOK: During the past eight years, Armco has conducted an intensive 
program of modernization, improvement and expansion of its plants and 
equipment. Toward these ends it has spent, in that time, more than $244 
million, the greater portion of this sum coming from internal funds. While 
long term debt increased by only $61 million to the end of 1953 and out- 
standing common stock increased by $20 million, the company wiped out 
$44.9 million in preferred stock and raised net value of property, plant and 
equipment from $87.5 million to $231.2 million as of Dec. 31, last. High- 
lighting Armco’s 1953 accomplishments was the opening of a new $40 
million Middletown plant blast furnace with a capacity of 1,400 tons of 
pig iron daily, and putting into operation at its Ashland, Ky., plant one 
of the most modern continuous hot strip mills in the world. This giant new 
mill, stretching almost a half mile under one roof permits more economical 
operation and provides greater diversification in output of sheet and strip 
products. The increasing strength of Armco’s competitive position is reflected 
in growth in production and sales, those for 1953 breaking all records. Net 
per share for the year equalled $6.50, as compared with $6.01 a share in 
1952. This gain was made despite the fact that Federal income taxes, 
including $1.40 a share EPT, were about $7 million greater last year, and 
depreciation charges, much of which at an accelerated rate, were stepped-up 
substantially. Elimination of EPT should provide a cushioning for 1954 
earnings. We view the stock as one of the more attractive in the steel group 
for yield and long-range potentials. 

DIVIDENDS: The secure 75 cents a share quarterly dividend has been main- 
tained since 1951. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 3914, compares with a 1953-54 price 
range of high—43%¢, Low—305. At current price the yield is 7.6%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 






December 31 
1944 1953 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities ........................ $ 32,241 $ 48,150 +$ 15,909 
Receivables, Net Pemesussas Uaveesahiiosen tas Usaceaeoheae 14,209 39,517 + 25,308 
Inventories 0.0... sittin taibodeaaniceh 44,073 114,107 +- 70,034 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .....................8. 90,523 201,774 + 111,251 
NI ooo cuss ou cou sancassecvansncnssesecnnsoubvesdynase 85,995 231,287 + 145,292 
Investments ...... 12,136 26,187 + 14,051 
Other Assets ....... ‘es 1,127 5,426 + 4,299 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... . $189,781 $464,674 +$274,893 
LIABILITIES 
SE Re 2,250 $ 6,565 +$ 4,315 
Notes & Accts. Payable... 10,810 22,585 + 11,775 
PRMENMREEE oes. sersecsus vstceaser ince 5,696 8,940 + 3,244 
e902 od esdnnalbeancicenetsneierers 7,479 29,580 + 22,101 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES .............. 26,235 67,670 41,435 
MOMNIT MRCIUMIROS oo 5s.esscorssceascesnesecsssosases 189 _ 189 
Reserves 2 EO AUR ON Op ae a ER Rn 8,702 8,073 _ 629 
Long Term Debt ........................ shah sabitaies 14,750 75,281 + 60,531 
Preverred GIsek ..................:..... beets 44,993 : -- 993 
RUIN INIIINR, Foi 321, 5 shay Zasyeecencenasovzaecansvakes 71,739 52,150 — 19,589 
en eee eM 23,173 261,500 + 238,327 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .. $189,781 $464,674 +$274,893 
WORKING CAPITAL .. $ 64,288 $134,104 +$ 69,816 
CURRENT RATIO 3.4 3.0 — 4 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD CO. 


AREA SERVED: With its subsidiaries and affiliates, including the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, in which it holds a 35% interest, Atlantic Coast Line 
System consists of approximately 12,500 miles of road serving practically 
every important population center in the southern states located south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers. 


OUTLOOK: This road, together with its subsidiaries, comprise the largest 
rail network in the southeastern states, a territory that has been indus- 
trialized at an above-average rate. The growth has been especially rapid 
in the last eight years. During that period gross revenues of ACL have 
increased from $126.1 million for the year 1946, the first full year of a 
peacetime economy, to a record high of $169.9 million in 1952, and $164.6 
million for the year ended Dec. 31, last. Over the same period, combined 
operating and non-operating net income, expanded from $6.64 a share for 
1946, to, excluding $3.21 a share in non-recurring tax refund, $17.82 a 
share in 1952, with the 1953 figure being $14.60 a share. A heavy con- 
tributor to earnings are the road’s other rail properties controlled through 
stock ownership or controlled under lease. Included in this grouo is the 
highly profitable Louisville & Nashville in which ACL holds 823,427 shares, 
equal to one share for each of its own shares outstanding, and the Clinch- 
field Railroad, also a substantial earner, which L. & N. and ACL overate 
jointly under lease. Since World War I! Atlantic Coast Line has spent large 
sums on maintenance, new equipment and yard and line improvements. 
As a result of charging substantial amounts to maintenance, operating net 
has been lower than under normal circumstances. This improvement pro- 
gram is now largely completed which should permit carrying more of gross 
revenues to earnings. Net income for the current year, allowing for a mod- 
erate decline in revenues, should hold clése to last year’s mark, or around 
$14 a share, reflecting improved profit margin and indicating long-term 
potentials in the form of larger dividends and a possible stock-split. 
DIVIDENDS: Regular dividends of $5 a share, plus an extra of $1 have 
been paid in 1952 and 1953. Payments at the same rate should be dupli- 
cated in 1954. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 96%, compares with a 1953-54 price 
ronge of High—116%, Low—8012. At current price the yield is 6.2% 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 

December 31 

43 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 56,307 $ 21,830 —$ 34,477 
Receivables, Net . 22,515 16,336 — 6,179 
Materials & Supplies 9,080 23,011 + 13,931 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 87,902 61,177 — 26,725 
Road & Equipment ee 300,060 464,588 1- 164,528 
Acquisition Adj., etc. cr. 2,400 cr. 9,084 + 6,684 
Accrued Deprec. & Amort. er. 42,128 er. 86,330 44,202 
invest. & Cap. Funds, etc. 76,197 65,920 — 5,277 
Other Assets ...... 15,003 4,317 — 10,686 
TOTAL ASSETS .. $434,634 $500,588 +$ 65,954 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 67,213 $ 33,372 —$ 33,841 
Other Liabilities 089 2,187 2,09 
Unadjusted Credits 7,604 1,646 — 5,958 
Reserves raceey 1,126 931 — 195 
Long Term Debt .. 140,079 176,077 + 35,998 
Preferred Stock ..... 197 155 - 042 
Common Stock ..... 88,348 89,348 + 1,000 
R. & P. R.R. Class “A” 1,000 — 1,000 
Surplus ........... “aed 128,978 196,872 + 67,894 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .... $434,634 $500,588 +$ 65,954 
WORKING CAPITAL . . $ 20,689 $ 27,805 +$ 7,116 
CURRENT RATIO ..... tz 1. + a 


CRANE COMPANY 


BUSINESS: The company, the leading manufacturer of valves, fittings, and 
accessories extensively used in the chemical, petroleum gas, paper, and 
other industries, also produces a broad line of heating and plumbing fixtures, 
vitreous china and enameled steel bathroom and kitchen fixtures. Crane is 
also embarked on a large titanium project and expects to be producing in 
substantial quantity before the end of the current year. 

OUTLOOK: Several factors have contributed to the relatively steady expan- 
sion of Crane Co., whose net sales have climbed from $142.4 million in 1946 
to 1951's $322.9 million, a record high that 1953 volume failed to match by 
only $7.3 million. The company has continually strengthened its competitive 
position in the plumbing fixture field through the introduction of new and 
refined products, among which, including those to be brought out in 1954, 
new lines of alloy steel valves, oil field valves, water works valves, plastic 
tubing and fittings, a new highly efficient automatically fired hot water 
boiler, and a new fuel booster pump of significant importance, providing 
the solution to the problem of “vapor-lock’’ in aircraft fuel systems at high 
altitudes and at high rates of climb. The latter is a product of Hydro-Aire, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary which has also introduced new valves and air 
turbines for aircraft. Although net earnings last year, due in part to higher 
expenses, fell to $8.7 million, or $3.47 a share for the common stock, as 
compared with $9.8 million, equal to $3.96 a share for 1952, the outlook 
for the current year is for a moderate improvement while the long-term 
outlook justifies weighing the issue for its ultimate possibilities in the way 
of higher earnings and improved investment quality. Supporting this view 
are the potentialities inherent in the company’s important titanium project 
now under way and which is expected to be producing in substantial volume 
by the end of 1954, to eventually reach a capacity of 6,000 tons of basic 
titanium annually. 

DIVIDENDS: Since the 2-for-one split of the issue in 1951, annual payments 
and on the basis of earnings over the last few years could be moderately 
increased. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 61'2, compares with a 1953-54 price 
range of High—34'%, Low—25". At current price the yield is 6.7%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
December 31 
1944 1 


953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 26,948 $ 23,962 —$ 2,986 
Receivables, Net .... 14,370 38,808 4,438 
Inventories was 25,574 74,483 + 48,909 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 66,892 137,253 70,361 
Net Property 36,951 59,996 - 23,045 
Investments 12,365 2,974 — 9,391 
Other Assets 2,695 962 — 1,733 
TOTAL ASSETS $118,803 $201,185 +$ 82,382 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable $ 6,238 $ 14,628 +$ 8,390 
Accruals ne 919 — 919 
Accrued Taxes 2,086 3,878 + 1,792 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 9,243 18,505 + 9,262 
Other Liabilities 780 2,058 + 1,27 
Reserves ......... 13,108 711 — 12,397 
Long Term Debt 2,000 21,003 19,003 
Preferred Stock 19,280 13,746 — 5,534 
Common Stock 58,716 59,007 - 291 
Surplus .......... 15,676 86,155 + 70,479 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $118,803 $201,185 +$ 82,382 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 57,649 $118,748 +$ 61,099 
CURRENT RATIO 7.2 7.4 a 2 
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MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 
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wide variety of other goods having world-wide distribution for use in 
industry, cgriculture, institutional buildings, homes and for personal use. 
Goodyear has also developed importantly in the chemical field; manufactures 
plastic and other products used in the aircraft industry, and has been com- 
missioned by the U. S. Government to operate the monumental Portsmouth 
nuclear fission plant now under construction. 

OUTLOOK: Last year, 1953, Goodyear did a net business amounting to 
$1,210 million. This was approximately $62 million more than 1952 sales 
of $1,138 million, and short by $22 million of doubling sales of only eight 
years ago. More to the point from the investor’s view, net income of $49.3 
million in 1953, despite high taxes that took $33.07 a share out of earn- 
ings, and increased wages and other operating costs, represented 4.1 cents 
per dollar of sales, as compared with 3.4 cents in 1952, and 3.3 cents in 
1951. Net earnings last year, reaching an all time peak at $10.28 a share, 
compared with $8 a share for the previous year, and $7.47 a share in the 
year before that. During 1953, Goodyear, established a number of records, 
among which were new highs in production, sales and net earnings. While 
1954 may fail to exceed last year’s levels, it is reasonably certain that resulis 
will be highly satisfactory, volume holding up, reflecting increasing tire 
replacement demands and continued good sales of the aircraft and chemical 
divisions, the latter having developed in the last five years as a principal 
raw material supplier to such major industries as paint, rubber, textile, 
plastics and paper. Over the long-range, Goodyear should continue to 
expand. Anticipating this growth, the company, in 1953 alone, spent more 
than $50 million in new tools and equipment to increase production and 
improve its broad lines of products. On the basis of this outlook, the common 
stock merits ranking as a growth issue. 

DIVIDENDS: Since the 2-for-one split of the issue in 1951, annual payments 
have been increased from $2 to current rate of $3 a share, plus 5% in 
stock in 1952, and 3% last year. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 61%, compares with a 1953-54 price 
range of High—63'%2, Low—4334. At current price the yield, exclusive of 
stock dividend, is 4.8%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


December 31 
944 1953 Change 


ASSETS (000 omitted) 

Cash & Marketable Securities . $ 16,976 $ 68,043 +$ 51,067 
Receivables, Net . 71,949 149,915 + 77,966 
Inventories 90,884 245,983 + 155,099 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 179,809 463,941 + 284,132 
Net Property .. 86,191 191,640 + 105,449 
Investments . 1,201 4,626 + 3,425 
Other Assets 6,714 2,528 — 4,186 
Cash, Govt. Contr. + (contra)... 38,045 3,653 — 34,392 
TOTAL ASSETS $311,960 $666,388 +$354,428 
LIABILITIES 

Debt Payable $ 15,000 $ 1,471 —$ 13,529 
Accounts Pay., Accrs., etc. 28,500 44,013 + 15,513 
Tax Reserve 13,646 16,992 + 3,346 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 57,146 62,476 4 5,330 
Adv. Govt. Contr. (contra) 38,044 3,653 — 34,391 
Reserves ..... Leesveuh 19,965 71,404 + 51,439 
Minority Interest 9,016 17,930 + 8,914 
Long Term Debt 36,090 195,437 + 159,347 
Preferred Stock 61,085 465 — 4,620 
Common Stock 10,997 28,509 + 17,512 
Surplus ...... 79,617 230,514 + 150,897 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $311,960 $666,388 +$354,428 
WORKING CAPITAL : sictscsneses RR OOS as i‘ +$278, 802 
CURRENT RATIO a scahecia sient toe nits : 3.1 + 43 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BUSINESS: One of the foremost manufacturers of automobile tires and a BUSINESS: Through its several divisions, Mathieson produces diversified 


organic and inorganic basic chemicals for use in industry and agriculture. 
Its Squibb Division is one of the largest manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
products, medicinals, biologicals, and cosmetics and toiletries. 

OUTLOOK: Mathieson Chemical, an old line producer of chlorines, soda 
ash, and caustic soda, has made rapid strides within the last seven years 
in extending its activities to encompass virtually every segment of the 
chemical industry. Among other outstanding achievements more recently 
have been, in addition to the acquisition of E. R. Squibb & Sons, one of the 
foremost names in the pharmaceutical field, Mathieson has opened o 
number of important new plants and additions. Among these are a new 
hydrocarbon chemicals plant, a new electrolytic chlorine-caustic soda plant, 
and a rehabilitated ammonia plant. These and other developments, including 
new preducts as a result of intensified research, have substantially con- 
tributed to steady growth in sales and total income. Net sales for 1953, 
of $243.5 million exceeded the 1952 showing of $215.6 million, by approxi- 
mately $28 million or 13%, on the basis of a pro-forma calculation for 
1952, inasmuch as Squibb was not merged until the final quarter of that 
year. All divisions contributed in 1953 to the greater volume of sales, 
expanding net income to $18.7 million, equal to $3.30 a share for the out- 
standing common stock. On the same pro-forma basis, these figures compare 
with previous year’s net of $14.5 million, or $2.53 a share. Further gains 
are looked for during the current year. New organic chemicals and drugs 
emerging from Mathieson’s research laboratories are expected to add 
materially to 1954 sales with earnings being aided by the emphasis the 
company is putting upon operating economies and consolidation of recent 
gains. The long-range growth potentials of the company make its common 
shares particularly attractive at current price levels. 

DIVIDENDS: The common stock has received dividends without interruption 
for the last 28 years. Currently, it is on a $2 a share annual basis. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 40%, compares with a 1953-54 price 
range of High—42!2, Low—342. At current price the yield is 4.0%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





December 31 

944 1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 7,236 $ 18,371 +$ 11,135 
Receivables, Net ........... 2,059 38,143 + 36,084 
NN 1 eae nly ah gages 2,325 3,392 + 51,067 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 11,620 109,906 + 98,286 
Net Property . can ttaccsriabaanaceveavaasuseeiiee® 14,539 212,314 + 197,775 
Investments ........... 397 9,927 + 9,530 
Other Assets ...... 1,183 7,114 + 5,931 
TOTAL ASSETS .. $ 27,739 $339,261 +$311,522 
LIABILITIES 
Curr. Debt Mat. : ee i $ 4,347 +$ 4,347 
Accounts enced ; “ise mn ees 11,607 + 10,477 
Accruals ............. ‘ phiodet 8,185 + 185 
RMN 28 aie Secs 2 SN cn cccas lass ecuce/Sueswosak a 302 2,636 + 1,334 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 2,432 26,775 + 24,343 
Other Liabilities . ; 344 are aa 344 
Reserves ..... 817 85,907 4 i 
Long Term Debt josey 77,182 + 77,182 
Preferred Stock : 2,378 ? + 15,622 
Common Stock ................. 15,464 27,324 + 11,860 
Surplus ............ 6,304 104,073 + 97,769 





TOTAL LIABILITIES .... . $ 27,739 $339,261 +$311,522 

WORKING CAPITAL Apsupesecemenaeteetd $ 9,188 $ 83,131 +$ 73,943 

CURRENT RATIO |W. saceeies re 48 4.2 _ 6 
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- a time, especially during the years since 
46, when great numbers of retail stores, some 
dividually owned and other units of large retail- 
g organizations, are venturing into variety mer- 
andising, some of the older and well established 
the variety merchandisers are broadening their 
tivities by expanding present lines of merchandise 
d adding new ones. 

Progress in this direction has already reached the 
pint for some where the line of demarcation between 
ihe once-upon-a-time conception of the variety store 
d the modern department store is extremely faint. 
W. T. Grant Co., for instance, generally included in 
y discussion of the variety store group, has trav- 
led far in turning its stores into retail outlets for 
eneral merchandise. Back in 1906, the first store 
’. T. Grant opened had a sign over its door pro- 
aiming ‘nothing over 25 cents.” Today, the com- 
any, operating 502 stores, is among the nation’s 
ggest distributors of infants’ wear, children’s 
ear, cotton yard goods, women’s undergarments, 
fassieres and girdles, as well as a wide range of 
buse furnishings. 

Gone too, is the legend “5 & 10 cents” from the 
'W. Woolworth Co. store signs. Like W. T. Grant, 
| W. Woolworth, while still stocking practically 
the familiar items of the old “five and ten,” car- 
s in most of its outlets higher priced costume 
velry, children’s wearing apparel, ladies handbags, 
chanics’ tools and housewares, selling in the 
gher price brackets, and many other lines to be 
und in the modern department store. 


Broadening Base of Profit Margin 


These are changes brought about by good mer- 
handising policies to 


| F.W. WOOLWORTH 


VS. 


W.T. GRANT 


By GEORGE L. MERTON 


year. Net income for 1953, including “other income” 
of $8.4 million of which $7.1 million was received 
in cash dividends from its 52.7% owned British sub- 
sidiary, totaled $29.7 million, the equivalent of $3.07 
a share. Such a showing is in sharp contrast with 
that of 1947, for instance, when on sales of $593.3 
million, net per share amounted to $4.32. As the 
company states: “the decline in earnings can be 
attributed to the ever-mounting increase in expenses 
and the insufficient increase in sales, to offset it.” 

The W. T. Grant Co., of course, is not immune to 
these unfavorable factors. The difference, however, 
is that Grant’s 1953 sales, also at an all-time peak 
of $299.7 million were 5.8% or $16.5 million over 
1952. Whereas Woolworth with 1,981 stores in opera- 
tion at the end of last year did a volume averaging 
$360,000 per store, Grant 502 stores had an aver- 
age per store volume of $597,000. Including four 
cents a share for refund of 1942 profit taxes, Grant’s 
net earnings last year amounted to $8,044,550, or 
$3.09 a share for the common stock, as compared 
with $7,570,326, or $2.91 a share for 1952. 


Expansion of Self Service 


In an effort to cut overhead, both Grant and Wool- 
worth have made great strides, particularly in the 
last year, in further developing self-services depart- 
ments in their stores. Woolworth reports that cus- 
tomer reaction to this innovation has been favorable. 
It now has 91 self-service stores in operation and 
intends to expand this number during the current 
year. Grant, because of its more diversified lines of 
merchandise carried by most of its stores, cannot 
boast of an equal number of self-service units, but 
has “‘self-serviced” depart- (Please turn to page 138) 





















































ater to customer prefer- 
Ice and the need to Comparison of Two Variety Store Chains 
foaden operations of ee aa — i ye I Nt 7 
ich retail store by stock- F. W. WOOLWORTH COMPANY W. T. GRANT CO. 
i higher priced goods Number Net Sales* Earnings Div Per Number Net Sales Earnings Div Per 
Q which ther e is a wider of Stores* (Millions) Per Share Share of Stores (Millions) Per Share Share 
tofit margin than that - o ———— 
hich could be realized 1944 2004 69$459.8 $2.35 $1.60 | 1944 490 $1754 $144 ¢$ .70 
i the five ten and even 1945 1971 477.1 2.43 1.60 | 1945 488 180.3 1.52 75 
he dollar item in a 1946 1958 552.3 4.12 2.10 | 1946 484 212.3 3.63 .90 
friod of rising costs and 1947 1945 593.3 4.32 2.50 | 1947 483 228.6 2.63 2.25 
be adi ] v in ereas i ng 1948 . 1944 623.9 4.48 2.50 | 1948 482 233.9 3.67 1.50 
Ages y 1949 1938 615.6 3.83 2.50 | 1949 480 233.1 3.73 1.00 
Woolworth last vear 1950 1936 632.1 3.83 2.50 | 1950 477 250.5 3.16 2.00 
id all tim ~e le s of 1951 1943 684.1 3.22 2.50 | 1951 482 268.3 2.90 1.75 
113 8 ivi ‘ This 1952 1960 712.6 3.25 2.50 | 1952 491 283.2 2.91 1.50 
vO. . t 

dwever, was only 0.17% 1953 . 1981 138 3.07 2.50 | 1953 502 299.7 3.09 1.50 
teater than what it *—Includes U.S., Canada and Cuba. 
towed for the previous 
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Appraisal of 1954. Outlook 


for 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


By WALTER ZWIMPFER 


a prospects suggest another favorable 
year for the oil industry, both production and earn- 
ingswise. Not only is total daily demand expected to 
surpass last year’s record figure of 8,970,000 barrels 
daily by 4%, even allowing for a moderate decline in 
industrial production, but present indications sug- 
gest a moderate improvement in overall industry 
earnings; this notwithstanding the recent price weak- 
ness for gasoline, which is apt to curtail first quarter 
earnings for some refiners. 

The heavy inventory position of the oil industry 
has been given wide publicity during recent months. 
True, an oversupply of any commodity renders its 
price structure vulnerable. But what are the intrinsic 
facts about petroleum inventories? Inventories of all 
refined products, except gasoline, have declined dur- 
ing recent months and are now at levels which cannot 
be regarded as excessive. Aided by cold weather, 
stocks of home heating oils, the second largest prod- 
uct item, which loomed large last fall, have declined 
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sharply since the turn of the year and are well 
balance with the historical pattern; so are resid 
fuel oil stocks. 

Gasoline supply, at approximately 180 million b 
rels, against 160 million barrels a year earlier, 
some 13% above a year ago when inventories w 
considered ample. While to the uninformed this 
ure may look alarming it must be recognized t 
only about 55%, or roughly 100 million barrels 
these stocks are available for ready marketing to t 
motoring public since the balance is tied up in t 
pipeline systems which at all times must rem 
filled. It has been estimated by reliable indus 
sources that available inventory represents only 
day’s supply at the estimated motor fuel consumi 
rate for the six months’ peak season demand, beg’ 
ning in April. This would be equal to the same nu 
ber of day’s supply as the average for the last ei 
postwar years. Moreover, fortunately the beginni 
of the big gasoline (Please turn to page 10 
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Comparative Earnings and Dividend Records of Leading Oil Companies 














Earnings Per Share Dividends Per Share —— Recent Div. Price Range 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 Price Yield* 1953 to Date 
Amerada Petroleum $ 5.17 $ 5.04 $ 5.85 $ 3.00 $ 3.00 $ 3.00 186 1.6% 1952-14812 
Atlantic Refining eee) 4.88 4.37 5.41 2.00! 2.00 2.00 32 6.2 3334- 2558 
| Cities Service é 14.71 12.67 13.05 5.00 5.00 5.00 89 5.6 9558- 70% 
Continental Oil 4.25 3.91 4.19 2.50 2.50 2.60 60 4.3 6234- 4838 
| Creole Petroleum 7.82 8.54 8.85 5.75 7.00 7.00 85 8.2 8834- 6712 
| Gulf Oil ae 6.17 6.01 7.13 2.00 2.001 2.00! 52 3.8 5372- 41% 
| Houston Oil ............ eee 4.81 5.05 2.50 2.251 2.25 77 2.9 79 - 54 
| Humble Oil : oe i : 4.72 4.05 4.58 2.25 2.28 2.28 66 3.4 7434- 54 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. ‘ 1.20 1.38 1.61 65 PY .80 33 2.4 37 = 27'2 
| Lion Oil Mp eee ote tseies a 4.37 3.30 3.46 2.00 2.00 2.00 38 52 39 - 285% 
| Mid-Continent Petroleum 9.18 8.39 7.75 3.75 4.00 4.00 70 5.7 7238- 55% 
| Ohio Oil ah Rea Pree ’ 6.35 6.00 6.63 3.00 3.00 3.25 64 5.0 6412- 497% 
Phillips Petroleum ..... Rearevonaesenei ee : 5.11 5.17 5.25 2.30 2.40 2.60 61 4.2 6912- 48% 
| Plymouth Oil ne 4.24 3.97 3.32 1.301 1.60! 1.601 27 5.9 34%2- 231% 
Pure Oil : 7.88 6.17 6.12 2.50 2.50 2.50 57 4.3 6434- 42% 
Richfield Oil ............ Spee Bae 7.05 6.41 7.13 3.50 3.50 3.50 ae 6.3 65 - 43% 
Seaboard Oil .................. eats 5.26 5.34 5.304 2.75 2.00 2.50 105 2.3 110 - 72 
Shell Oil : ' 7.20 6.75 8.40 3.00 3.00 3.001 90 3.3 94 - 625% 
ar RANN NNN ooo soca) tos ces ota case tocesentetcs cece 6.78 7.08 5.53 2.50 2.60 2.60 39 6.6 4352- 3012 
MMR ON csc eiaceeesestesiionsianecanceicaacbdetecnes 5.41 4.88 5.44 1.6212 1.6212 1 1.6242 46 3.5 4934- 33% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... piste ie ee 4.89 5.29 1.80 2.00 2.25 40 5.6 40%- 30 
Standard Oil of California ; 6.05 6.07 6.61 2.60 3.00 3.00 60 5.0 6134- 49% 
Standard Oil of Indiana 9.71 7.81 8.11 2.253 2.502 2.502 77 3.2 81'2- 65% 
Standard Oil of N. J. .. San, 8.72 8.58 9.13 4.1212 4.25 4.50 80 5.6 8134- 67 
Standard Oil of Ohio .. ed odele: Re 4.20 5.08 2.20 2.40 2.40 37 6.4 383%4- 31 
CTT sa ARO aE Teen een eae cr eee 6.85 6.01 5.85 1.001 1.001 1.001 73 1.3 82'2- 6812 
BEG MOLE «55 0sc- sy ccnerscens- Ae eds » 223 2.30 2.54 1.15 1.50 1.20 19 6.3 2134- 15 
Texas Company ............... are 6.50 6.59 7.01 3.05 3.00 3.40 67 5.1 6934- 495% 
Texas Gulf Producing La awrite 2.59 2.62 3.47 1.40 1.40 1.551 47 3.3 49%- 30% 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil ........... 3.85 3.86 4.29 1.65 1.65 1.65 38 4.3 42%- 3012 
Tide Water Associated Oil ........ 2.90 2.43 2.604 1.0712 1.15 1.15 22 5.2 274- 195% 
Union Oil a ee 4.55 4.61 6.41 2.00 2.00 2.001 44 4.5 443%- 3334 





*—Based on 1953 dividend. 
1—Plus stock. 


2—Plus 1/50th share of S.O.N.J. 
3_Plus 1/40th share of $.0.N.J. 


4—Estimated. 





Amerada: Strictly a crude producer; outstanding in proving new oil reserves. 
Should be held for long term growth potential. (H) 

Atlantic Refining: di sized integrated company; good progress in 
strengthening crude position. Stock has interesting long-term possibilities. (H) 





Cities Service: Refiner on balance with crude production only about 38% of 
refinery runs. Large natural gas reserves. Long term potential. (H) 


Continental Oil: A medium sized but fully integrated oil, engaged in all 
phases. Stock has above average appeal. (H) 


Creole Petroleum: Controlled by Standard Oil of N. J., is largest producer 
of crude oil in Venezuela. Has appeal for income purposes. (H) 


Gulf Oil: Strongly integrated and one of largest independents. Substantial 
interests in Venezuela and Kuwait. Stock of good grade quality. (H) 


Houston Oil: A relatively small crude oil producer and participates also in 
natural gas and timber. (N) 


Humble Oil: 72% controlled by S.O.N.J., essentially in production and 
transportation of crude. Crude and natural gas reserves among the largest. 
Stock ranks among the most attractive oils. (H) 


Imperial Oil: Largest Canadian oil and operations comprise all phases. 
Sharply stepped up exploration and producing. (H) 


Lion Oil: Small but fully integrated oil with heavy emphasis on agricul- 
tural chemicals. Fertilizer developments bear close watching. (N) 


Mid-Continent Petroleum: Strong working capital; could be used in strength- 
ening production end; some attraction for longer-term, although earnings 
in temporary slump. (N) 


Ohio Oil: Substantial crude producer with strong crude oil reserve. Increas- 
ing natural gas sales suggest improved earnings with liberalization of 
dividend. (H) 


Phillips Petroleum: One of the faster growing units. Derives greater portion 
of income from natural gas and allied products. Higher earnings looked 
for. (H) 


Plymouth Oil: Has made progress in production. A slight improvement in 
earnings is possible but principal attraction is strictly long-term. (N) 


Pure Oil: Substantial natural gas reserves, and increased sales in this 
division portend well for broadening of earnings. (H) 


Richfield Oil: Operates entirely on the West Coast and recent success in 
exploration has materially improved its crude oil reserves. (H) 





Seaboard Oil of Delaware: Has good record of growth and stock represents 
an interesting speculation on future exploration and development. (H) 


Shell Oil: One of leading independent oils, two-thirds owned by Royal- 
Dutch. Operations confined to North American continent and aside from 
well integrated oil operations is leader in petrochemicals. (H) 


Sinclair Oil: Efforts at improving production ratio, recently only slightly 
over 30% of requirements. Success would improve long-term potential. (H) 


Skelly Oil’s growth record, result of aggressive exploration policy, quite 
impressive but consistently conservative dividend policy suggests only a 
small increase in pay-out. (H) 


Socony-Vacuum: Refiner on balance but more active exploration program 
resulted in substantial betterment in production. Small increase in dividend 
good possibility. (H) 


Standard Oil California: Has good growth record and earnings should be 
well maintained. (H) 


Standard Oil Indiana: Strictly domestic refiner and marketer in Middle 
West; has been improving producing end and has large natural gas reserves. 
Earnings should continue at high rate. (H) 


Standard Oil N. J.: Leading domestic oil company with large world-wide 
interests. Prospects for continued earnings improvement. (H) 


Standard Oil Ohio: Primarily refiner and marketer and own crude produc- 
tion is less than 30% of requirements. Earnings normally varaible. (N) 


Sun Oil Co.: Fully integrated oil. Further earnings improvement anticipated 
this year, but dividend will continue conservative. (H) 


Sunray: Small unit primarily engaged in crude, natural ~ and petroleum 
liquids. Slight earnings improvement indicated; current dividend should be 
continued. (N) 


Texas Co.: Among largest integrated oil companies, with sizable interests 
abroad. Continued high earnings and larger year end extra indicated. (H) 


Texas Gulf Producing: Recent exploration successes have strengthened 
reserves immeasurably and prospects are for higher earnings in 1954. (H) 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil: Large acreage holdings in major oil producing 
areas render future prospects promising. (H) 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil’s active development program has strengthened crude 
reserves and should contribute to further earnings improvement. (H) 


Union Oil of California: Second !argest West Coast oil operator with strong 
crude oil position. Sharp earnings improvement last year, reflecting benefits 
from a large capital program. (H) 





Rating: (H) — Hold. 


(N) — Neutral. 
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Uo omprehensive- Statistics C om paring) the | 
Mid- | 
Figures are in million dollars Atlantic Cities Continental Creole Gulf Continent | ghio 
except where otherwise stated. Refining Service oil Petroleum Oil Petroleum oil 
CAPITALIZATION: rs 
Long Term Debt (Stated Value) cect $ 32.0 $461.4 $ 53.3 $178.5 
Preferred Stocks (Stated Value) (0 cccceee ee $ 35.2 
Number of Common Shares Outstanding (000) 8,962 3,887 9,786 25,865 24,541 1,857 6,563 
TOTAL CAPITALIZATION $156.8 $500.3 $102.0 $128.3 $792.9 $ 18.5 $ 98. 
INCOME ACCOUNT: For Fiscal Year Ended 12/31/53 12/31/53. 12/31/53. 12/31/53) 12/31/53 12/31/53 | 42/31, 
Net Sales $606.9 $892.2 $476.8 $667.2 $1,640.8 $174.4 $241. 
Depletion, Amortization, etc. $ 27.8- $ 1.8 $ 3.6 $ 16. 
Depreciation, Retirements, etc. $ 37.9! $ 31.7 $ 17.6 $ 51.7! $138.8! $ 6.2 
Intangibles, Devel. Costs, Losses on Leases, Drilling Costs, etc. $ 33.4 $ 11.9 Ss: 3:7 tae & 
Total Income Taxes $ 10.6 $ 29.8 $ 14.9 $108.8 $103.7 $ 9.6 $ 16. 
Interest Charges $ 2.0 $ 14.9 $ 1.8 $ 4.9 
Balance for Common $ 48.4 $ 50.7 $ 40.8 $228.9 $175.0 $ 14.3 $ 43.! 
Operating Margin 9.6% 10.3% 11.4% 49.5% 16.5% 13.0% 24.7 
Net Profit Margin 8.2% 5.6% 8.5% 34.3% 10.6% 8.2% 18.C 
Percent Earned on Investe dCapital 12.1% 10.7% 13.9% 33.0% 14.3% 9.4% 15.7 
Earned Per Common Share* $ 5.41 $ 13.05 $ 4.20 $ 8.85 S$ 2.138 $ 7.75 $ 6.6 
BALANCE SHEET: Fiscal Year Ended 12/31/53. 12/31/53. 12/31/53) 12/31/53) 12/31/53 =: 12/31/53] 12/31/ 
Cash and Marketable Securities $ 37.0 $183.8 $ 35.2 S 42 $377.5 $ 42.6 $ 44.4 
Inventories, Net $ 76.8 $118.7 $ 53.1 $ 62.1 $177.2 $ 30.5 $ 30.6 
Receivables, Net $ 41.4 $ 66.8 $ 41.4 $292.3 $135.4 $ 14.8 $ 26.4 
Current Assets $155.4 $367.3 $129.9 $359.8 $734.6 $ 88.0 $101.5 
Current Liabilities $118.6 $101.0 $ 61.7 $168.1 $310.0 $ 24.5 $ 37.4 
Working Capital . $ 36.8 $266.8 $ 68.2 $191.7 $424.6 $ 63.5 $ 64.1 
Fixed Assets, Net $390.7 $690.7 $246.6 $550.9 $890.5 $ 90.5 $192.2 
Total Assets ° , $570.8 $1,102.7 $409.4 $923.7 $1,765.7 $181.7 $313.3 
Cash Assets Per Share $ 4.12 $ 47.28 $ 3.59 $ -20 $ 15.38 $ 22.94 |$ 6.7 
Current Ratio (C. A. to C. L.) 1.3 3.6 2.1 2.1 2.3 3.6 2.6 
Inventories as Percent of Sales 12.6% 13.3% 11.1% 9.3% 10.8% 17.4% 12.6 
Inventories as % of Current Assets 48.9% 32.3% 40.8% 17.3% 24.1% 34.6% 30.1 
Total Surplus $184.7 $435.2 $244.8 $564.1 $602.8 $134.0 $177.1 
*—Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields in supple- !—Includes deprec., depetion, amort., and retirements, etc. “—h 
mentary table on preceding page. I 











consuming season is close at hand when stocks his- 
torically, begin to experience a sharp drop and prices, 
normally, begin to firm. But even should the large 
available supply of motor fuel mitigate an early 
strengthening in the price structure prevailing prices 
would assure good profits, particularly when allow- 
ance is made for the larger volume, likely to mate- 
rialize this year. 

Crude oil inventories pose no threat whatever ; cur- 
rently stocks are below a year ago, actually a plus 
factor as far as the price structure is concerned. Of 
greater importance in this division are imports. But 
while they are not restricted or prorated, as is crude 
production in most states, the principal importers are 
the five large international companies, the Standard 
Oil Companies of New Jersey and California, Texas 
Co., Gulf Oil and Socony-Vacuum. Being also impor- 
tant factors in the domestic field they have too large 
a stake in this country to take a chance at wrecking 
the price structure through excessive imports of 
cheap oil. Moreover, in the national interest for de- 
fense the government could not afford to permit ex- 
cessive imports at the expense of domestic production, 
which must be maintained to guard against any and 
all eventualities. Thus, in weighing all factors there 
appears no threat, short of an all out depression, not 
now in the cards, to prevailing crude oil prices. Ac- 
cordingly, continuation of current price structure 
appears assured, and indications are for a further 
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moderate increase in earnings for crude producef 
in 1954. 
The oil industry has had to contend with seasorfi 
influences, historically, and has become used to livi 
with them. Technological advances and improv 
refining methods have made for greater flexibili 
and thus aided the problem of achieving a better b# 
ance in the supply and demand picture of the varioft 
products. However, a complete solution has not be 
found as yet and it would seem that the investor w 
have to become accustomed to these seasonal uncé 
tainties as has the industry. a larg 
lished 
new d 
Jud 
ucces 


Production Trends 


Demand for petroleum products, and consequen 
crude oil, has been growing at a much faster r 
than the relative increase in population. This h 
been due to the high rate of mechanization of 0 
industries, the changing modes of transportati 
the mechanization of farms and general lifting of t 
living standards with its accompanying increasi 
demand for petroleum products in all forms and la 
but not least larger demand from the military. 

Over the past 25 years petroleum products dema 
has increased at an average annual rate of sligh 
more than 4.6%. The postwar period, until last ye 
experienced a much faster rate of growth, nam 
6.5% annually. In 1953, when the gain was 4.4%, 
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paring) the Position of Leading Oil Companies - - 
Aid. | rr Socony Standard Standard 
itinent Ohio Phillips Pure Shell Skelly Vacuum oil of Oil of Sun Texas Union 
roleum oil Petroleum Oil Oil Oil Oil Indiana _ N. J. Oil 4 Company Oil 
$261.5" $ 25.6 $143.2 $ 10.7 $190.7 $354.7 $444.0 $ 19.2 $219.5 $122.1 
$ 44.2 mee $ 9.3 $ 23.4 
57 6,563 14,613 4,067 13,740 5,746 35,512 15,386 60,571 7,648 27,475 5,809 
18.5 $ 98.7 $556.3 $110.5 $349.3 $154.3 $723.4 $739.3. $1,352.5 $347.9 $909.4 $290.8 
31/53} 9/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53: 12/31/53: 12/31/53_ 12/31/53 12/31/53. 12/31/53. 12/31/53 12/31/53: 12/31/53 
74.4 $241.7 $762.3 $368.0 $1,269.5 $215.3  $1,606.5 $1,709.5  $4,137.7 $670.7 $1,558.8 $305.8 
3.6 $ 16.9! a $ 13.1 $ 23.6! $ 70.12 $ 46.9" $ 23.2 $ 33.3! 
6.2 $ 56.1 $ 22.21 $ 61.5 $ 63.0 $ 66.4 $269.0! $ 35.2! $ 73.9 
3.7 4 72 SVB eseses $ 79.1 EUG ce eae, $ 36.9 $ 85.7 $ 14.2 
9.6 | $ 16.3 $ 22.1 $ 11.0 $ 64.0 $ 10.5 $ 57.8 $ 53.0 $329.0 $ 16.5 $ 52.4 $ 8.7 
$ 8.1 $ 9 $ 3.8 . 2 $ 5.2 $ 11.0 $ 12.5 $ 8 $ 67 $ 3.3 
14.3 $ 43.5 $ 76.7 $ 24.8 $115.4 $ 31.2 $187.2 $124.8 $552.8 $ 44.7 $192.6 $ 37.2 
13.0% | 24.7% 13.6% 10.4% 13.4% 19.2% 15.5% 10.2% 20.3% 9.1% 16.3% 16.8% 
8.2% 18.0% 10.0% 7.0% 9.1% 14.5% 11.6% 7.3% 13.3% 6.7% 12.3% 12.4% 
9.4% 15.7% 11.7% 8.6% 17.1% 13.4% 11.5% 8.6% 16.2% 11.6% 13.9% 12.3% 
7.75 | $ 6.63 $ 5.25 $ 6.12 $ 840 ¢ 5.44 $ 5.35 $ 8.11 $ 9.13 $ 5.85 $ 7.01 $ 6.41 
131/531 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53. 12/31/53. 12/31/53 12/31/53. 12/31/53. 12/31/53 12/31/53. 12/31/53 
42.6 | $ 44.4 $ 93.2 $ 35.5 $ 88.6 $ 27.4 $306.1 $222.0  $1,130.7 $ 26.5 $240.8 $ 46.0 
30.5 | $ 30.6 $101.2 $ 55.6 $159.6 $ 25.5 $274.9 $235.0 $529.9 $ 73.0 $253.2 $ 36.1 
14.8 $ 26.4 $ 62.8 $ 30.4 $113.5 $ 17.6 $182.5 $141.0 $409.0 $ 40.7 $137.6 $ 50.2 
88.0 | $101.5 $257.2 $121.7 $361.8 $71.1 $763.6 $598.1  $2,069.7 $140.3 $631.7 $132.3 
24.5 | $37.4 $105.8 $ 38.1 $170.1 $ 28.6 $285.9 $197.0 $730.7 $ 62.2 $147.0 $ 39.2 
63.5 $ 64.1 $151.4 $ 83.6 $191.7 $ 42.5 $477.7 $401.1 $1,339.0 $ 78.1 $484.7 $ 93.1 
90.5 $192.2 $755.4 $251.2 $565.3 $201.8 $1,069.3 $1,325.4 $2,704.6 $320.0 $1,018.2 $322.6 
81.7 | $313.3 $1,039.2 $383.1 $984.5 $274.5 $2,154.4 $2,036.1 $5,371.7 $468.8 $1,805.4 $476.0 
22.94 | $ 6.77 $ 6.37 $ 8.72 $ 6.44 $ 4.76 $ 8.62 $ 14.43 $1866 $ 3.47 $ 876 $ 7.91 
3.6 2.6 2.4 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.6 3.0 2.8 2.2 4.3 3.3 
17.4%] 12.6% 13.2% 15.1% 12.6% 11.8% 17.1% 13.7% 12.8% 10.8% 16.2% 11.8% 
34.6%} 30.1% 39.3% 45.6% 44.1% 35.8% 36.0% 39.2% 25.6% 52.0% 40.1% 27.3% 
34.0 | $177.1 $358.9 $226.8 $465.1 $ 89.7 $1,087.4 $1,052.2 $2,465.5 $ 58.5 $689.3 $140.5 
‘jm 4 “—Includes amort. of drilling & develop. costs, dry holes and ’—Includes subsidiary obligations. 
lease cancellations, etc. 

























again reverted to the neighborhood of its long range 
growth curve. To satisfy this growing demand the 
Mindustry had no other alternative but to accelerate 
igits costly exploration and drilling activities in order 
o build up additional reserves, since future supply 
iimust be readied well ahead of immediate needs. In 
this respect the industry has been quite successful, 
ifor it was able to maintain its estimated crude oil— 
(exclusive of natural gas liquids)—reserve ratio of 
$12 times annual requirements, the average experience 
or the past 10 years. It is noteworthy, however, that 
alarge part of these additional reserves were estab- 
lished through revisions and extensions rather than 
new discoveries. 

Judging by past experience and assuming equal 
uccess for the future, together with additional re- 
erves established through improved secondary meth- 
ds, indeed, the future for oil supplies does not look 
leak. Moreover, natural gas liquids, the reserves of 
which are currently estimated around 5%, billion 
arrels, are gaining more importance as a source 
supply. 
In the refining end of the business impressive 
strides have also been made, not only in expanding 
acilities to cope with the increased demand, but more 
articularly in product upgrading, i.e. more efficient 
rocesses and thereby increasing the yield, and im- 
roving the quality. This is illustrated by the fact 
hat gasoline yields averaged about 44.9% in 1953, 
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compared with 43% in 1952 and 42.5% in 1951. Over 
recent months, the ratio of gasoline produced to total 
crude runs was stepped up further so that the in- 
dustry was actually turning out more gasoline per 
barrel of crude than during the previous motoring 
season. Considering this trend the prevailing “flood” 
of gasoline is readily explained ; one can only observe, 
however, that some restraint would seem in order. 

Over recent years basic crude-processing capacity 
has been expanded at a greater rate than has product 
demand. This was done at the behest of the govern- 
ment in order to create a so-called “excess capacity 
cushion” for defense purposes. Obviously, temptation 
is great to make the best use of available capacity, a 
factor which may be partly responsible for the excess 
flow of gasoline. Last year total additions amounted 
to roughly 950,000 barrels per stream day, repre- 
senting an increase of 12.6% over 1953, thus raising 
crude charging capacity to 8,437,300 barrels daily 
basis. Catalytic cracking and reforming facilities 
which afford greater refining flexibilities and larger 
yields of higher quality products accounted for 55% 
of the increase. It is noteworthy that operations of 
catalytic (called “cat” in the industry) cracking 
capacity amounted to 33.5% of basic crude capacity 
at the end of 1953 vs. 32.3% a year earlier. A further 
substantial betterment in the ratio is anticipated this 
year. 

Although overall expan- (Please turn to page 118) 
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Contrary 


On average performance for 
more than half a century, the 
odds are stronger for some net 
gain by the Dow industrial aver- 
age in December than in any other 
month. Last December there was 
a slight decline. The second best 
month in average results is Aug- 
ust. Last August there was a size- 
able decline. January has the third 
best record. In January this year 
the average rose about 4%. Feb- 
ruary is one of the three months 
in which there has been some loss 
of ground in more instances than 
not, the others being April and 
September. In February this year 
the average rose about 0.7%. 
March has been an up-month in 
roughly three years out of five. 
This year, aided by a spurt in the 
final trading session, it brought 
about a 3% net gain in the aver- 
age. April has seen advances in 
27 years, declines in 30. “Average 
performance,” like the Dow aver- 
age of 30 stocks, is merely an 
average of wide variations, with 
little or no reliability as a pro- 
phetic indicator. 


“The Dow” 


At this writing, the Dow indus- 
trial average is around 306 and 
has bettered its January, 1953, 
top by about 13 points. But so far, 
only 12 of the 30 stocks in it have 
surpassed highs made in January, 
1953, or earlier; and in some of 
these cases the additional rise has 
been small. Relatively large gains 
by General Electric, Westinghouse 
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Electric, United Aircraft, Texas 
Company, Eastman Kodak, du- 
Pont and American Can have 
been mainly responsible for boost- 
ing the average to where it is. 
Present prices are considerably to 
sharply under earlier highs for 
National Distillers, Loew’s, Johns- 
Manville, International Nickel, 
International Harvester, Chrys- 
ler, American Tobacco and Ameri- 
can Smelting. In the post-1949 
bull market, the highs to date 
were made in 1950 by Woolworth; 
in 1951 by U. S.-Steel, Procter & 
Gamble, National Steel, National 
Distillers, Loew’s, Harvester, 
Corn Products, Bethlehem Steel, 
American Smelting; and in 1952 
by Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Standard Oil of California, Chrys- 
ler, Johns-Manville, International 
Nickel and American Smelting. 
Highs made as far back as 1946 
have yet to be topped by American 
Tobacco, Loew’s and Woolworth. 
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At one extreme, National Distiljfairlin 
ers has fallen about 53% sincg°@SSO! 
October, 1951, while over thfdairy 
same period General Electric hajS!ores 


risen roughly 80%. —- 
Selection sugar 


Experience teaches beyond any rlety 
shadow of doubt that money i Coppe 
more likely to be lost than mad 
by trying to time general marke, Phe 
swings, whether major or inter!ave | 
mediate. A few people were wis!’@d a 
enough to know that we had gment 
highly vulnerable market in 1929?¥Y 1 
and profited by knowing it. Bype’ fr 
another 1929-1982 crash is abou”! its 
as unlikely as another South SeajfUS 
bubble or Dutch tulip craze. Ruf ockr 
ing that out, one’s chances off! bo! 
guessing tops or bottoms of mor pi 
typical bear markets with a satiite, P’ 
factory degree of accuracy ar mainl; 
slight; those for timing interf!"°: 
mediate swings within bull or beak 
markets virtually nil. More money 
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Boeing Airplane Co. 
General Dynamics Corp. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. . 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Rexall Drug, Inc. ....... 
Republic Steel Corp. .. 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer. 
White Motor Co. 

Evans Products Co. 


American Seating Co. 





INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 





1953 1952 
Year Dec. 31 $12.51 $8.67 — 

. Year Dec. 31 7.01 5.72 
Cons 

Year Dec. 31 5.79 3.43 
Bran 

Year Dec. 31 3.02 1.66 
Pone 

Year Dec. 31 -90 -56 
Brun 

Year Dec. 31 9.25 7.21 
Cons 
Year Dec. 31 5.41 4.17 Firth 
Year Dec. 31 6.20 4.44 7 
Holli 

sdaseane Year Dec. 31 4.17 1.34 
Ame: 

. Year Dec. 31 2.63 1.89 
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iby far has been made by buying 
the right stocks and holding them 
on a permanent or semi-perma- 
nent basis than by in-and-out 
operations. It is better to “sell 
your losses”—before they become 
large—than to dispose of satisfac- 
tory holdings, pay the tax on 
profits and risk loss of a good 
position. There is, of course, a 
margin for error in making selec- 
tions, but a wider one in timing 
efforts. Stocks can be analyzed on 
an intelligent, factual, investment 
basis—but the stock market will 
% Boutguess you more often than you 
can outguess it. 























roups 


So far in 1954 the stock groups 
faring best include aircraft, 
amusements, business machines, 
onstruction, containers, finance 
@companies, paper, petroleum, pub- 
‘Malic utilities, soft drinks and tires. 
Among the more laggard groups 
in first-quarter performance were 
Distilf airlines, automobiles and auto ac- 
. ging cessories, baking, coal mining, 
or tha dairy products, department 
ric hafstores, food stores, liquor, mail 
order, meat packing, radio and 
TV, rail equipments, railroads, 
sugar, textiles, tobaccos, and va- 
nd anjriety stores. 









ney Hoppers 


cher: The long laggard copper stocks 
interplave been given a lift, along with 
‘e wig/ead and zinc issues, by announce- 
had gment of the Government’s deal to 
n 192q>Uy 100,000 tons of surplus cop- 
it. Byer from Chile for stockpiling and 
abou! its intention to buy “non-fer- 
hh Seatous metals” more actively for 
e. Rylptockpiling for the frank purpose 
: f bolstering prices. Aside from 
he purchase of Chilean copper, 
‘fhe program evidently is aimed 
mainly at aiding domestic lead and 
inc. Chile still holds another 
00,000 tons of surplus copper. 

ven partial sales in the world 











market, plus efforts to dispose of 
about 20,000 tons of monthly out- 
put, is expected to lower prices. 
They have been maintained at 
about 30 cents a pound longer 
than had been anticipated earlier 
because of Chile’s withholding tac- 
tics and depletion of copper in- 
ventories by users, especially in 
Europe. Demand here has con- 
tracted considerably, and alumi- 
num is gradually taking more of 
the market from copper. Earnings 
of the major companies will make 
a fairly good showing this year, 
but are subject to considerable 
shrinkage from the present level, 
once the long deferred price ad- 
justment begins, Anaconda, Ken- 
necott and Phelps Dodge have had 
good rallies, but remain well un- 
der earlier highs. Phelps Dodge 
has the merit of mining only in 
the U. S.; Kennecott of huge fi- 
nancial resources and varied in- 
terests other than copper. Despite 
its large venture into aluminum 
production, Anaconda, with over 
half of copper output in Chile, is 
the least desirable holding. 


Flying High 


In new high ground, aircraft 
stocks have risen over 200% on 
average from their 1949 low. Dur- 
ing World War II these stocks sold 
at low valuations of earnings be- 
cause the latter were figured to 
be mostly non-recurrent “war- 
baby” profits. On anticipatory 
speculation, they reached a high 
in 1939, shortly after start of the 
war in Europe, which was not 
bettered throughout the 1942- 
1946 bull market; and was not 
surpassed until 1951. They are 
mainly dependent on defense or 
war business, and possible shifts 
in Federal policies, as well as 
contract pricing. But earnings 
will be good at least into 1956; 
and the country is committed in- 
definitely to big and continuously 
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DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


wer | Se, Wee GR yr CUA TADIS oo 5 ido. ciocc cscs cicccacencweces 
$8.67 Trans World Airlines oo... 
vases Consol. Min. & Smelt. of Can. .................. 
one Braniff Airways Ine. 220... eee 
tae Pond Creek Pocahontas Co. ...................... 
- Brunswick-Balke-Collender ...................... 
77 Consolidated Laundries .............................. 
4.17 





Firth Carpet Co. .......... 
4.44 


1.34 
1.89 


Hollinger Consol. Gold Min. ................... 
Amer. Sugar Refining ................................ 
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1953 1952 
Year Dec. 31 $1.47 $2.52 
Year Dec. 31 1.52 2.30 
Year Dec. 31 1.23 2.00 
Year Dec. 31 01 1.02 
Year Dec. 31 4.37 5.36 
Year Dec. 31 -32 1.32 
Quar. Dec. 31 -06 -16 
Year Dec. 31 45 -94 
Year Dec. 31 15 +39 
Year Dec. 31 7.64 10.43 

















up-to-date air power. So investors 
are now shifting away somewhat 
from the concept of non-recurrent 
profits. The imponderable in this 
situation, defying analysis, is how 
far this psychological shift might 
go. The price-earnings ratios of 
the leading stocks are still moder- 
ate, yields high in most cases. No- 
body can say therefore, that issues 
like Boeing, Douglas, North Amer- 
ican Aviation or Lockheed are 
too high. 


Cups 

Use of paper drinking cups has 
had phenomenal growth in com- 
paratively recent years. They 
were originated by Dixie Cup, the 
best known name in this good line 
of business. Since 1936, sales of 
this company rose about 735%, 
while share earnings more than 
tripled. Future gains will be much 
less spectacular, but sales were up 
another 23% in 1953; and demand 
is still strong enough to require 
further expansion of capacity. Net 
was $3.55 a share in 1953, after 
$1.15 a share of EPT, and may 
be in the vicinity of $5 this year. 
The $1.80 dividend probably will 
be raised. The stock has risen 
from a 1949 low of 1214 to recent 
high of 5414—a gain nearly four 
times that of the Dow industrial 
average. The performance of the 
slightly larger (in terms of sales) 
Lily-Tulip Cup, as regards growth 
of volume and earnings, as well 
as market rise, has also been spec- 
tacular, Not yet reported, 1953 net 
probably was around $4.50 a 
share. Dividends are at a $2.40 
rate. The stock has gone from a 
1949 low of 125% to current high 
of 73. With heavy EPT savings, 
1954 net might be around $6.50 
a share or more. With Dixie a 
little over 10 times possible 1954 
net, and Lily-Tulip at perhaps 11 
times or so, neither can yet be 
called extremely high as growth 
stocks go. 


Squeeze 

In the first quarter, General 
Motors’ output of cars was 49.4% 
of the total, against 45.5 a year 
ago; Ford Motor Company’s 33% 
against 21%. Chrysler’s fell to 
12.9% from 22.1% a year ago, 
total output of the smaller com- 
panies to 4.8% of the aggregate 
from 11.4%. Chrysler’s rise from 
a minor position in the mid-1920’s 
to about 25% of the total market 
by around 1936-1937 was at ex- 
pense of Ford and the so-called 
independents. As the above figures 
(Continued on page 128) 












The Business Analyst 


What 5 head por Rusiness? 


By E. K. A. 


Many business men and investors — accustomed to taking 
their statistics straight, i.e., without benefit of “seasonal” ad- 
justments — are likely to find it increasingly difficult in the 
coming weeks to determine the true course of business. Every- 
one is looking hopefully for 
an end of the business down- 
turn that began approxi- 
mately a year ago, and 
there is an increasing ten- 
dency to concentrate atten- 
tion on the favorable devel- 
opments and to ignore the 
less favorable. 

There has been some im- 
provement in recent weeks 
in a number of lines of busi- 
ness activity. Prominent 
among these have been res- 
idential construction and au- 
tomobile sales, two of the 
major bulwarks of our econ- 
omy. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to note, however, that 
new housing starts and au- 
tomobile sales always im- 
prove with the passing of 
Winter and the approach of 
warm weather; in other 
words, the improvement 
shown is seasonal. 


In fact, the customary 
spring rise in construction 
activity and numerous other 
“outdoor” business activities 
usually is sufficiently strong 
to create employment for 
several hundred thousand 
workers and to reduce un- 
employment from its custom- 
ary dead-of-winter high. 
Even in 1949, when general 
industrial activity was declin- 
ing, the seasonal “pull” was 
sufficiently strong during the 
early Spring to reduce un- 
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Spring retail ap- 
parel business can 
be determined with 
reasonable accu- 
racy. Bursts of ac- 
tivity in the textile 
markets and in a 
number of other 
markets related to 
consumers’ goods 
almost invariably 
occur during the 
Spring, regardless 
of whether the re- 
tail season has been 
as successful as an- 
ticipated or other- 
wise. 





Business men are 
accustomed to think of the Fall and early Winter as a period 
of reviving activity, stimulated to no inconsiderable degree by 
the approach of Christmas and heavy consumer spending. Bui 
in this postwar world with its increasing emphasis on vacation 
and travel, preparations for leisure activities play an important 
role in providing a springtime lift to numerous lines of busines 
enterprise. This is a factor of growing importance. 

The problem now and in the weeks ahead is to properly 
evaluate the numerous indications of improvement in the bus: 
ness structure, tempering one’s findings by the less favorable 
developments. It will be important to determine whether the 
improvement in numerous lines is fully up to normal, greate 
than normal, or less than normal. And, also, the extent 1 
which the less favorable developments conform to seasond 
patterns. 

Unfortunately, even the professional statisticians are noni 
too sure of the normal extent of the Spring rises in a numbe 
of important business series. There has been considerable shit 
in a number of seasonal patterns since prewar but strikes, wa 
scares, and the comparatively short period since the end ¢ 
World War Il render it difficult to pinpoint what the statist: 
cians call “normal seasonal expectancies”. In all probability 
business men will be confronted in the weeks ahead with cor 
tradicating interpretations of the various statistical series ot 
business and related activities. 


Border line determinations, showing minor improvement 0 
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slackening after adjustment for “seasonal”, need not be takeifprices. T 
too seriously. A vigorous, greater-than-seasonal rise this Sprinjf#nd Dun 
could provide sufficient impetus to soften the customary Summe}® year | 
business slump and encourage strong revival in the Fall. If, ofyear’s Ic 
the other hand, the Spring business pickup falls short, the usuofthases u 
Summer slump may be deepened and the “testing time” depand Sou 
ferred until next Fall. B% und 


employment by over 200,000 
from February to April. 

In some markets, such as 
those for textiles, a fair 
amount of new business cus- 
tomarily develops after the 
volume of Easter and early 
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MONEY & CREDIT—Prices of high grade bonds have been 
marking time for some weeks now, taking a well-earned 
breather after the steady climb from last June’s lows. The 
iEcurrent stability is well illustrated by the yield on an average 
of best-grade corporates which, for the fourteen consecutive 
trading days through April 2, has remained unchanged at 
185%. Treasury obligations have risen o bit in the two weeks 
ending April 2 with the longest-term ¢ 4s of 1983 up 5/16 
and the Victory 2%2s of December, 1772-1967 gaining 4 
point. However, the balance between supply and demand 
inthe bond market is a delicate one at the moment, as can 
be seen from the action of tax-exempts which have been 
declining since early March as the result of a heavy calendar 
of new issues which has outweighed normal demand for this 
type of obligation. 
In the past few weeks a seasonal rise in the demand for 
/. money has put in an appearance. This development, plus 
the extent of the previous rise in prices and noncomitant 
ecline in yields, has contributed to the current irregularity 
insome sections of the market. Future trends will be depend- 
ent to a great extent on Federal Reserve policy and the 
ourse of Treasury financing, and the monetary authorities 
re carefully studying the effect on business of the current 
interest pattern, before taking steps that could set up a new 
structure of rates. 
The nation’s currency and bank deposits are beginning 
to show the effects of business retrenchment. From just before 
lost Christmas through this March 24, currency in circulation 
has dropped by $1.5 billion, a bigger decline than in any 
comparable post-war period. Bank deposits on February 24 
were $8.9 billion below the amount on deposit at the end of 
1953, also a more severe contraction than in any recent year. 
Although later deposit data for all banks are not yet available, 
gures for the weekly reporting member banks indicate a 
‘Frontinuance of this trend in March. The nation’s total money 
supply is still above year-ago levels, but the spread over a 
year ago is steadily narrowing. Furthermore, it is in the rela- 
ively inactive time deposit category that most of the increase 
over a year ago is found while demand deposits have failed 
0 show much expansion. The course of the money supply is 
0 reflection of the slower demand for loans which has de- 
veloped in recent months. This condition is continuing despite 
the Federal Reserve’s easy money policy which has cut in- 
terest charges to borrowers, an inducement which has thus 
Hailed to get many of them flocking to the banks for loans. 
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h coMTRADE—The April 1 cut in excise taxes seems to have awak- 
les O'fened consumer interest in those goods which have been 
teduced in price, although in part this represents an accu- 
mulation of buying orders which had been awaiting lower 
Prices. The last week in March was a poor one for retailers 
Springtnd Dun & Bradstreet estimates that sales were 6% under 
jmmepe year ago. This poor showing is partly the result of this 
If, ofyear’s late Easter and also reflects the deferment of pur- 
-usudfthases until the tax reduction went into effect. The Midwest 
>’ defpnd Southwestern areas made the worst showing with sales 
8% under the corresponding 1953 period while the Eastern 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
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states were down only 3%. Most items were unable to match 
year-ago levels although food was in good demand. 
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INDUSTRY—Some industries have been more active in the 
second half of March and the MWS Business Activity Index 
rose to 187.6 for the week ending March 27 from 184.9 two 
weeks earlier. There was an increase in crude oil refinery runs 
during the period and electric power production and lumber 
shipments also were higher. Activities which were lower as 
March neared a close than they had been in mid-month in- 
cluded coal production, freight car loadings, paperboard 
output and output of steel ingots. 
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COMMODITIES— Actively traded commodities have continued 

to rise in spot markets and the MWS index of 14 raw mate- 

rials was up to 152.7 on April 2 from 149.0 four weeks earlier. 

Nonferrous metals like lead and zinc have been especially 

strong, reflecting the Administration’s stockpiling plans. 

Rubber and wooltops have moved forward while grains 
(Continued on following page) 
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Essential Statistics 
















































































































































































Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) _| Feb. 3.5 3.4 3.5 1.6 (Continued from page 109) 
Cumulative trom mid-1940 Feb. 540.7 537.2 488.2 13.8 | have been marking time. 
The comprehensive index of primary 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Apr. 2 270.1 270.3 264.5 55:2 prices compiled by the Bureau of Labo; 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b Statistics has also moved forward a bit 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers__ | Mar. 24 53.3 54.9 53.3 26.1 and at the end of March it stood at 110.9, 
Currency in Circulati Mar. 31 29.7 29.6 29.8 10.7  |a rise of 0.4% from a month ago. Farm 
BANK DEBITS—(rb3)** products were up 2% during me period 
New York City—$b Feb. 62.4 59.9 50.8 16.1 | and processed foods gained 0.2%. 
344 Other Centers—$b. Feb. 96.6 89.6 93.9 29.0 ° 
PERSONAL INCOME—$b (cd2) ~~ SS Ue PRIVATE HOME BUILDING has go 
Salaries and Wages. eo sid bi os 66 ten off to a good start this year with 
Proprietors’ | Feb. 50 50 50 23 73,000 new dwelling units started in Feb. 
Interest and Dividend ~~ - ne et ” ruary, up from 66,000 the month before, 
Transfer Payment eb. i” se roe 3 the Labor Department has reported. Al. 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Feb. v7 7 18 10 though February usualiy marks the begin. 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Feb. 161.3 161.1 158.6 133.8 | ning of the Spring upturn in housing starts, 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over. Feb. 115.8 115.7 119.5 101.8 |the increase this year was sharper thon 
Civilian Labor Force. Feb. 63.7 62.8 62.7 55.6 in most post-war years. February’s rise in 
Armed Forces Feb. 3.4 3.5 3.5 1.6 | activity was confined to privately built 
ployed Feb. 3.7 3.1 1.8 3.8 | dwellings, which after seasonal adjustment, 
Employed Feb. 60.1 59.8 60.9 51.8 | were being started at a 1,180,000 annual 
In Agriculture Feb. 5.7 5.3 5.4 8.0 |rate. Although this was 4% under a yea 
italien Feb. 54.3 54.5 55.5 43.2 | ago it was exceeded in only four months 
Weekly Hours Feb. 41.0 41.0 41.3 42.0 |during the past three years. 
Man-Hours Weekly—b Feb. 2:23 2.23 2.29 1.82 Bay 
RPL OTEES, Homarm—a (16) Jan. 47.7 497 48.40 37.5 UNEMPLOYMENT went up a ite 
Government Jan 6.7 7.0 6.7 4.8 | more in March, a month that normally sees 
aay Jon 12.7 13.1 13.6 11.7° | a diminution in the number of jobless. The 
Weekly Hours Jan. 39.4 40.2 41.0 40.4 |Census Bureau estimates that 3,725,000 
early Wage Gente) Jan 180.0 179.8 174.0 77.3. | people were looking for work in mid- 
Weekly Wage ($) Jan. 70.92 71.96 71.34 = 21.33 | March, or 55,000 more than the month 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Mra. 30 110.9 1108 1100 669 |before. At the same time the number o 
Retail (ed) Jan 209.5 209.1 2090 1162 | People at work rose by 45,000 to a totd 
of 60,100,000, but as the civilian labor 
COST OF LIVING (Ib2) Jan 115.2 1149 113.9 65.9 | force was 100,000 higher, the result was 
Food Jan 113.1 112.800 113.1 64.9 |an increase in the number of jobless. Lay: 
Clothing Jan 104.9 105.3 104.6 59.5 | offs in manufacturing plants continued to 
Rent. Jan. 127.8 127.6 121.1 89.7. | exert a downward pull on the employment 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** totals in March while farm employment 
Retail Store Sales (cd) San 13.7 13.9 14.1 4.27 | was higher, although hampered some- 
aliit iat, Nein 45 aa 5.0 1.1 | what by bad weather. 
Non-Durable Goods Jan Ie 4 9.3 9.1 3.6 * * * 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) “8 wet nosy, og, |New orders for MACHINE TOOLS 
Seen Rees Sa em SO “__ |turned down in February and the index 
MANUFACTURERS’ of such orders, compiled by the Nationd 
New Orders—$b (cd) Total** Feb. 21.8 20.8 24.5 14.6 | Machine Tool Builders Association, declined 
Durable Goods. Feb. 9.5 8.6 12.4 7.1 |to 160.2% of the 1945-1947 average, from 
Non-Durable Goods Feb. 12.3 12.2 12.1 7.5 |173.5% the previous month. Shipments in 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total** Feb. 23.6 23.9 24.7 8.3 | February were far above incoming orders 
Durable Goods Feb. 11.4 11.6 12.7 4.1 |and equalled 321.3% of the base period 
Non-Durable Goods__| Feb. 12.3 12.3 12.1 4.2 | averaging while output continued high at 
368.9% of the 1945-1947 period. With 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End. Mo.** shipments outrunning new orders, back: 
Total—$b (cd) Jan. 80.7 81.1 77.1 28.6 logs continued to decline and it would 
Manufacturers’ Jan. 46.4 46.7 44.3 16.4 | have taken 5.1 months at current rates of 
Wholesalers’ Jan. 11.8 11.7 11.3 4.1 | output to complete all orders on the books. 
Retailers’ Jan. 22.6 22.7 21.5 8.1. | This compares with 5.6 months in January 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) Jan. 2.4 2.4 25 ist and 9.0 months in February, 1953, at then 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Mar. 27 is tera tone tajg | | ORE ar pene. 
(M. W. S.)—I—np Mar. 27 232.2 231.9 2415 146.5 a ee 
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LOOK Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk. or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
———_. Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—Ia np (rb) Feb. 123 125 134 93 Expenditures for NATIONAL ADVER- 
_— Mining Feb. 114 114 116 87 TISING in January were 1% ahead of 
er, Durable Goods Mfr. Feb. 137 140 155 99 December and 19% above January, 1953, 
- bi Non-Durable Goods Mfr. Feb. 112 112 118 89 according to the index compiled by Print- 
110.9 fl cARLOADINGS—t—Total Mar. 27 601 610 715 933 “e which is yinnipion a si 
Farm Misc. Freight Mar. 27 332 s © 2 OSS ee 
eriodll Mdse. L. C. L in an a a ue a television advertising which ran 48% 
— sete ae eis a pe “ “a ahead a year ago. Magazine advertising 
r. . 
we was up 11%, and newspapers did 9% 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Mar. 27 8,491 8,572 8,075 3,266 better than a year ago while business 
S got SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Mar. 27 67 69 8.4 10.8 | Papers gained 4%. The only loser was 
ie ees ite daa 1 Mar, 27 897 83.0 107.4 446 network radio which dipped 3%. 
1 Feb. Stocks, End Mo Feb. 752 75.7 73.3 61.8 a r 7 
ye fore 
i PETROLEUM—(bbis.) m ; : 
dae ae) Registrations of new PASSENGER CARS 
Crude Output, Daily Mar. 27 6.5 6.5 6.5 4.1 : 2 : 
begin — a): iain Mar. 27 181 180 163 86 climbed to a total of 369,592 units in 
starts, evel Oil Stocks Mar. 27 44 44 4 94 February, up 29,000 from January but 
» the eaten 4 tenis shor. 27 61 63 60 55 30,000 under registrations a year ago, 
rise in R. L. Polk & Co., has reported. March sales 
built LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Mor. 27 253 250 260 632 will show further improvement but whether 
tment, Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b Jon 9.1 9.0 8.2 7.9 |the increase equals seasonal expectations 
annua is still a moot question. 
5 ea STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Feb. 7.1 8.0 8.9 7.0 : ie 
yee Cumulative from Jan. 1 Feb. 15.0 8.0 18.8 74.7 : fs 
nonths Public utilities sold 6,185 million therms 
INGINEERING CONSTRUCTION of GAB tm Fale 9° 
AWARDS—$m (en) Apr. 1 7 se on _ ahead of a ri pie psig Se ne 
i ; 79 /A 4,044 69 AOR 2 
See nee ree sil — — Association has announced. Although the 
little MISCELLANEOUS average consumer used less gas for heat- 
y _ Sansilisisl Weer Goilene: aie _ | Mer. 27 221 211 232 165 ing this February, because of milder 
s. The Dente: Gents theo’ oo 32 29 35 17 weather, this was more than offset by 
25,000 i tee ie 412 437 436 543 higher industrial sales and the addition of 
7 ties, ‘eanmatinaanail Chenin Chinn: | deen 15 14 17 28 about 650,000 customers in the past year. 
mon 
ser of b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., lly adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes 
1 total tdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Engi ing News-Record. I—S lly adjusted index 
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(1935-9—100). la—Seasonally adj. index (1947-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). It—Long 
tons, m—Millions. mpt—At mills, publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation 
for population growth. pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb3—Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.—1941 data is for 274 centers. st—Short tons. 
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*—1941; November, or week ended December 6. lly i 
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1954 1954 
No. of 1953-'54Range = 19541954 | (ney, 14, 1936, Cl.—100) oo a oe en ee eee 
sues (1925 Cl.—100) High Low Mar. 26 = Apr.2 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS 136.5 114.4 133.4 136.5A 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE.......... 218.5 177.2 206.4 211.0 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 260.5 203.7 240.6 246.5 
4 Agricultural Implements ........ 263.3 179.0 200.5 204.1 4 Investment Trusts ................. 112.7 93.1 106.3 109.2 
10 Aircraft ('27 Cl.—100)............ 543.3 330.3 527.0 543.3A 3 Liquor ('27 Cl.—100).............. 967.8 811.1 840.1 848.6 
7 Airlines (’27 Cl.—100)............ 693.9 492.6 532.0 561.6 TY ICING RE 5. - oka csc ccs ccsccsctecess 240.6 181.0 226.3 230.4 
7 Amusements .............c:cccc0000 106.5 76.4 103.9 TO6:5A. | J Mall Order .............0.......cccc0e 128.6 101.0 114.5 122.0 
10 Automobile Accessories .......... 280.4 213.8 2459 250.6 3 Meat Packing .............-.... 101.7 78.7 87.4 85.7 
10 Automobiles ..........:0.:..sse0sseess 49.4 39.0 40.4 40.8 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ............ 284.5 198.4 245.2 255.3 
3 Baking (‘26 Cl.—100)... 28.0 23.0 23.5 aa:F A GOOE 5. <cse ccc: Pre 530.6 394.9 512.2 530.6A 
3 Business Machines .................. 425.6 311.4 415.0 422.0 24 Petroleum peers 472.7 376.5 464.6 472.7A 
2 Bus Lines (’26 Cl.—100).......... 240.8 170.2 231.5 238.4 22 Public Utilities 210.0 173.8 208.0 208.0 
DLGNMUNICUIIRG 5. <.sess0vaccssesdccesdbionsoe 396.9 337.9 373.0 391.5 8 Radio & TV (‘27 Cl.—100)...... 36.9 27.6 30.4 31.2 
3 Coal Mining .......... 15.4 9.0 9.7 9.8 8 Railroad Equipment ........... : 64.1 49.1 55.8 56.8 
4 Communications .... 69.3 58.6 65.7 66.9 AR CII 2 oye coe ca ctercenioks 53.2 41.8 44.3 45.1 
9 Construction .............. 75.2 57.0 74.0 75.2A cL CT oe Meters 56.7 42.3 55.6 56.7A 
7 Containers .................. 564.1 456.9 544.3 564.1A oF SINNER asc 5- <2 sseeaceaceattcee 330.8 228.7 319.0 316.1 
9 Copper & Brass ...... 175.4 125.3 147.4 157.1 3 Soft Drinks ....... Sid sac ecndeess 433.3 339.0 429.5 429.5 
2 Dairy Products .......... 108.3 82.3 105.1 108.3A Wi Steel & lvew.........-..-..-..,.. 151.4 122.8 139.0 142.9 
5 Department Stores 63.3 54.6 60.6 63.3A + SUG «:.:...<....-- aoe 59.8 45.9 52.3 52.3 
5 Drug & Toilet Articles............ 249.3 203.8 246.9 249.3 Fr aN ens snceaissioes .. 658.6 525.5 644.9 658.6A 
2 Finance Companies ................ 466.6 341.8 454.6 466.6 Sp TMMMNNM oon iveccesesiass aes 162.2 101.3 109.4 110.4 
B VGOG PLGNOS: cc.ccsesccnssscscsecsssecee 200.4 185.0 198.4 198.4 3 Tires & Rubber ve 99.2 70.4 95.8 99.2A 
PGE SIOUUE «s5eicc0isascansasccsecsesss 140.9 113.0 132.9 134.2 LS ee ac WOR 81.1 82.0 82.8 
RP RGN NAINGES. 5 scesves-~<-sa¢-ncocnessnee 79.2 59.6 66.7 68.0 2 Variety Stores 319.5 288.8 288.8 288.8 
4 Geld Mining .................00 760.0 502.3 622.9 637.9 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100) 125.7 97.0 111.4 112.4 








A—New High for 1953-’54. 
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Trend of Commodities 





Higher prices for base metals and for such imported com- 
modities as coffee and cocoa, have featured recent trading 
in commodity futures and this has counterbalanced declines 
in some of the grains. The Dow-Jones Commodity Futures 
Index rose 2.79 points in the two weeks ending April 5 to 
close at 181.36. Some two months ago this index was under 
170. Wheat futures have been under pressure in the two weeks 
ending April 5 and the May option lost 8% cents to close 
at 2175s. There has been some improvement in domestic grow- 
ing conditions and European weather conditions are reported 
as very favorable. There is a good deal of soft red wheat 
overhanging the market but it is expected that this will be 
absorbed in good fashion before the end of the season. 
Old crop soybeans have weakened in the fortnight under 


——. 





Rumors of Government plans to sell protein dried milk, whi 
can be used as a feed in place of soybeans, brought sell, 
into the market. Profit taking after the sustained advance, 
recent months was also a market factor. Cotton futures ha; 
been subject to realizing and the July option lost 20 poj 
in the two weeks ending April 5 to close at 34.48. The cot 
cloth market is still slow and mills are cutting output furth: 
However, there is hope that this season’s exports will 
last season by about 12 million bales. Coffee is still in } 
limelight with new highs an almost daily occurrence. | 
September future closed at 92.95 cents on April 5, up fro The Pe 
87.00 cents on March 22. In January of this year this opi will an 
was as low as 65 cents. Frost damage to the Brazilian cqpany lis 
will mean smaller supplies although demand may also and rel 
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review with the May future losing 4% cents to close at 362%. reduced if consumers cut down on their use of coffee. subscr’ 
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Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 3 73 
Date 2Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec.6 Date 2Wks. 3 Mos. 1 Yr. Defearnin: 
Apr.5 Ago Ago Ago 1941 Apr.5 Ago Ago Ago iii 893 a 
22 Commodity Index 91.6 90.3 88.5 86.6 53.0 5 Metals 97.7 87.6 88.0 107.7 smove OF 
9 Foodsuffs 101.6 1008 96.5 869 46.1 4 Textiles 87.3 865 87.8 87.5 ng ye 
3 Raw Industrial 85.1 83.5 83.1 89.6 583 4 Fats & Oils 74.4 76.7 71.1 59.9 5#83166,4: 
totalin 
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up fog the Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
is opi will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
lian cropany listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
also gand reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 


addressed envelope. 


envelope. 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

4, Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 
4, No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company 


“l have subscribed to your Magazine 
for the past five years and have found 
your articles interesting and informa- 
tive. I would appreciate receiving recent 
ata on Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
land please include any facts you have 
in their expansion and improvement 
program.” 
: S. L., Houston, Texas 








Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany reported sales of $212,490,- 
726 in 19538, with net profit from 
operations of $19,23,667, equal to 
$3.72 a share. These operating 
Yr. DeRearnings compare with $14,907,- 
$893 or $2.88 a share in the preced- 










7 
5 ng year. Sales in 1952 totaled 
.9 588166,442,764. Additional profits 






totaling $4,588,539 of a non-re- 
curring and non-taxable nature 
resulted from special items, in- 
cluding the sale of the acids of the 
Plaskon Division. 

Investment of $18,213,691 by 
the company for expansion and 
improvement of manufacturing 
Hacilities was the largest of any 
year in its history. 

| Major improvements were the 
completion of the first twin-grind- 
ing plate glass plant at Rossford 
x a large addition to the East 
oledo plant for production of the 
Mew panoramic windshields. The 
technical Building which houses 
research, engineering and product 
development was enlarged. 

3 i Plants also sharing in the im- 
“provements are located at Charles- 
on and Parkersburg, West Vir- 
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ginia, Ottawa, Illinois, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, Houston, Texas 
and Brackenridge, Pennsylvania. 
All plant improvements and new 
facilities completed to date have 
been paid for without incurring 
debt and the company is conclud- 
ing its major postwar expansion 
program in a strong cash position. 

At the end of the year the com- 
pany had $27,415,955 in its plant 
improvement and replacement 
fund, substantially all of it in- 
vested in government securities. 

The major improvements were 
carried on while the company 
achieved a new peak in sales of 
$212,490,726, which were 28% 
greater than the previous year, 
and 39% above the average for 
the previous five years. 

The Fibre Glass, Liberty Mirror 
and Corrulux Divisions were re- 
ported to have made substantial 
progress in 1953 notably in new 
products, improved facilities and 
increased employment. 

Panoramic windshields, twin- 
ground plate glass which sets new 
standards of quality, and a new 
glass-sealed Thermopane insulat- 
ing window unit, were important 
new glass products introduced by 
the company in 1953. 

Administrative and general, 
sales, advertising and research 
expenses totaled $14,284,840. 
Taxes including a provision for 
$4,700,000 of excess profits taxes 
amounted to $29,491,872. 

Total provision for deprecia- 








tion, depletion, amortiaztion and 
obsolescence was $7,586,494. 

The balance sheet at the close 
of 1953 indicated manufacturing 
properties which cost $107,925,- 
124 carried at a depreciated value 
of $42,615,678. Inventories were 
$24,544,270, slightly less than at 
the end of 1952. Current assets 
were $51,965, 358 compared with 
current liabilities of $22,676,589 
of which $7,040,000 was for fed- 
eral taxes not covered by govern- 
ment notes and certificates. 

A substantial increase in school, 
hospital and office construction in 
1954 is forecast by the chief ex- 
ecutive of the company. 

Dividends for 1953 totaled $2.10 
per share and 90¢ including an 
extra was paid in the first quarter 
of the current year. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 

“Please review the operating record 
of Gaylord Container Corporation for 
1953 with emphasis on any new devel- 
opments.” 

S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Net shipments of products and 
services of Gaylord Container 
Corporation for 1953 totaled $91,- 
524,000. This compares with $86,- 
718,00 for 1952 and represents the 
largest volume of shipments in the 
company’s history — both in units 
and in dollar value. 

Net earnings were $7,796,000 
compared with $8,116,000 for 
1952. Earnings per share of com- 
mon for 1953 were $2.89. In 1952, 
earnings were $3.01 but this in- 
cluded 22¢ per share, representing 
a refund of excess profits tax. 

In his review of the year’s oper- 
ations, the company president 
noted that the paper industry pro- 
duced 26,622,000 tons in 1953, an 
increase of 9% over 1952 and a 
new high. Production increased 
10% in shipping containers, one 
of Gaylord’s principal products; 
also establishing a record high. 
The company kept pace with this 
industry growth. 

More of the company’s mill pro- 
duction was sold in the form of 
converted products, resulting in a 
(Pleast turn to page 132) 


















Close by Bartow, Fla., a new plant, built and op- 
erated by International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
is turning out limited quantities of uranium phos- 
phate as a by-product of phosphate chemicals. The 
new facilities, on which information as to quantity 
of uranium produced and method of extraction, is 
classified, is adjacent to International Minerals’ new 
$15 million phosphate chemical plant, the output of 
which consists of high purity phosphate for livestock 
feed and fertilizer. The company built the uranium 
plant with its own funds, with output going to the 
AEC at a price to allow a “modest profit”? and the 
Government permitting International Minerals to 
get back plant cost over a 10-year period. 


All the advantages of non-combustible “Fiberglas” 
acoustical tile now can be had at a cost comparable 
to ordinary tile under a new rapid installation method 
just announced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
One of the major factors in reduction of application 
costs is that the tiles come in two-foot square units, a 
size made possible because “‘Fiberglas” acoustical tile 
is dimensionally stable and will not bow, sag or warp 
when spanning 24 inches. Known as the “Ful-Spline 
System”, the method permits installation on wood 
furring strips and nailable surfaces by special staples 
and aluminum splines. Other features of the tiles are 
providing ceilings with the attractive texture, longer 
life, greater sound absorption, light weight, non- 
combustibility and other qualities of “Fiberglas’”’ tile 
in those areas where, because of construction prac- 
tices or budget limitations, conventional tile nailed 
or screwed to wood furring strips normally would 
be used. 


Trout fishermen will probably be interested in a 
new 14-foot tapered line coated with Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp.’s Bakelite vinyl-resin-base plastisol 
that can be used with spinning tackle for fly casting. 
This new line, said to be longer wearing and better 
floating than the usual oil-finish tapes, can be tied to 
the end of the ordinary spinning line, making the 
tackle ready for casting. Using the tapered line makes 
it possible for ordinary dry flies, wet flies or bass 
bugs to be placed accurately and lightly on the water’s 
surface at distances up to 75 feet. After the fish is 
hooked, it is played with the conventional spinning 
technique until the loop end approaches the reel, 
when the line is stripped-in as in fly casting. 


New lightweight conveyor belts made of Koroseal 
instead of rubber are being introduced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. The new belts have a smooth, non- 
porous surface that can be easily cleaned and that 
does not impart odors to food. Made of the same 
tough flexible material used for Koroseal garden 
hose and upholstery materials, Koroseal belts are de- 
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signed for handling such materials as nuts, meats 
greasy pans and bakery products at temperature 
up to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. The company also ap. 
nounces a new line of “eye-rest” green colored belt 
for use in the food industry. One series, called ‘High. 
seal’, operates at temperatures up to 212 degrees F 
The other, called ‘““Kleenseal’”’ is designed for low-cos 
handling of fruits, vegetables and for use in canning 
and bottling plants. 





Considering that conventional steel dies requir 
three to eight months to manufacture, “magic” is 
the only word to describe the new plastic dies thai 
have just been developed by the Chrysler Corp. Whiai 
Chrysler’s plastic experts did was to make a die ou 
of liquid plastic in three to four weeks and that woull 
withstand over 20,000 pounds pressure per squar 
inch in stamping out steel parts. Although plasti 
dies are not yet used for long production runs, initi: 
tests have proven the value of the process and thei 
use in the very near future, according to the com 
pany, is assured. Another big factor is the lowerin 
of die costs. Even the experimental dies now bein 
made are said to be 30% cheaper than convention 
steel dies and when they are used on a large scale, i 
is estimated the saving in die costs may run as hig 
as 70 per cent. 


Providing investment service on wheels is an it 
novation of the New York Stock Exchange firm f 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The firm § 
utilizing three 30-foot buses to travel the highway 
and byways of the New York, Boston and Chicagi 
suburban areas while keeping in touch with the firm’ 
controlling branch office, as well as with stock ani 
commodity exchanges, by radio telephone. Each bu 
is fitted with a “board room’’, seating at least si 
customers comfortably while they watch the postin 
of prices of commodities and stocks. Each bus als 
contains two offices for private consultations betwee! 
customers and the firm’s representatives making 1 
the staff of the bus caravan. 


Another milestone in communications was reached 
last month when the Bell Telephone System of Amer 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., put into service 7 
major section of a new-type coaxial cable system 
capable of carrying more than 5,000 telephone cor; 
versations simultaneously. The system employs 
coaxial cable about as thick as a man’s wrist. It con 
tains eight copper tubes, no bigger in diameter tha} 
a fountain pen. Electronic apparatus called “carrier 
makes it possible for the cable to “carry” many con 
versations over a single pair of tubes at the sam 
time. It can also “carry” television, teletypewrité 
and telephoto messages. The new cable has triple thi 
capacity of any voice (Please turn to page 136) 
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This is FOwert lite 


Here’s a no-clutch drive so good you won't believe 
it till you feel it . . . so advanced you should try it 
before you invest in any new car today! As one 
editor writes, “Chrysler Corp. has a winner in 
PowerFlite—smoothest and most simply constructed 
of fully automatic drives.” 


Just try it, in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler or Imperial, and you'll agree! Its sheer 
delivery of power, (torque, to an engineer) reaches 
4.7 to 1. Breakaway and acceleration are superb. So 
is its “kick-down” surge of extra power. 


It is the simplest automatic of all to use. No 
clutch pedal. Wonderfully simplified shift indicator 
positions. Extreme quiet and smoothness in up- 
or down-shift. 

And it gives you pocketbook advantages, too. 
Being so simple, it is rugged, light in weight, has 
fewer parts. Long life is inherent in it. Service, if 
needed, is reduced in time and cost. 

“Wonderful things keep coming your way from 
Chrysler Corporation.” Now it’s the most wonderful 
no-clutch drive of all. Won’t you come in? 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from 
oO p oO y J 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


... products of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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$9.3 Million gainin 


highlights New York 


President White’s review of his first full year shows revenue increase three timed 
the average for nation’s railroads... many new operating economies... 
earnings up from $3.83 to $5.27 per share... dividends doubled. 


BRIEFS FROM NEW YORK CENTRAL 1953 REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 





NEW MANA 


OLD MANAGEMENT 











1. Management Streamlining Saves $600,000. We have 
strengthened our management set-up by streamlining the organ- 
ization . . . Some levels of supervision have been entirely 
eliminated, making for a more flexible, better integrated team. 
Among other benefits is better staff work . . . A much closer 
cooperation between transportation and maintenance officers is 
another advantage . . . The organizational changes alone are 
bringing us asaving of nearly $600,000 a year in executive payroll. 














3. More Track Work for $3.7 Million Less. Further step-up 
in the riding quality of our track is a priority objective in our 
over-all program of improvement. Increased mechanization of 
track work and a high degree of management coordination are 
enabling us to attain that goal efficiently and economically. 
While reducing maintenance of way expenses by $3,700,000... 
we accomplished considerably more track work . . . 1,906 miles 
of track were surfaced with mechanical tampers in 1958, com- 
pared with 905 miles in 1952. 
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2. Better Service Builds Traffic. Better on-time performane 
of both freight and passenger trains, smoother-riding track an 
more efficient maintenance . . . are strengthening our com 
petitive position. Operating revenues, at $825,348,776, were th 
highest in Central’s history. They topped 1952’s by $18,000,00 
... This was nearly three times the percentage increase register 
by the railroad industry as a whole. 
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4. Many-Sided Attack on Passenger Deficit. Unprofitab! 
services totaling more than 2,740,000 train miles a year wer! 
pruned off our operations ... We are also aggressively biddin 
for increased traffic on those passenger trains which operate at4 
profit... We are promoting “‘travel packages’... family fares.. 
bargain fares for group travel . . . round-trip coach travel 0! 
selected routes offering 3314°% savings . . . the Manhatta 
Trip Ticket .. . to determine whether reduction of coach faré 
will increase... net income. 
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Cia , an G6. Best Net Since 1944 Doubles Dividends. With costs 
NA J, sie Yun : ue controlled and revenues increased, net income improved substan- 
Aa *. tially. At $34,002,039 it was 37.6% above 1952’s...and the 
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r | U Z highest since 1944 ... This permitted dividends totaling... 

; y} \ tn Mae ‘ : twice the amount paid in 1952... To protect and enhance the 

NS i lds t 4 investment of our shareowners demands continued energetic 

». Better Use of Equipment Helps Cut Capital Outlay. Our work of a management that knows railroading . . . Given that 

verage gross tons per freight train in 1953 were 7.5% above type of direction by the present new management, there is 
1951, while gross ton-miles per train-hour were up nearly 14% sound basis for an optimistic view. 









.. Our capital outlay for improvements in 1953 totaled ap- 
proximately $83,000,000. This was a sharp reduction from 1952’s 
argure of $140,000,000. This year . . . we are trying to hold NEW YORK 
apital expenditures to not more than $40,000,000 . . . a modest 

CENTRAL 


sum for a railroad the size of New York Central. 
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Appraisal of 1954 Outlook 
for Petroleum Industry 





(Continued from page 105) 


sion plans, as now scheduled, sug- 
gest a considerably smaller in- 
crease for 1954 but expansion in 
“cat” cracking will account for a 
larger percentage. A few words of 
explanation of the latter process 
may be in order at this juncture. 
Catalytic cracking is a relatively 
voung development. Although fa- 
cilities are more costly the process 
was initially used to refine hydro- 
carbons needed in the blending of 
very high octane gasolines re- 
quired in aviation fuel during 
World War II. Subsequently, these 
operations have been employed in 
the production of high grade 
motor fuels which, incidentally, 
are finding increasing demand. 
Later improvements to the process 
extended efficiency and flexibility 
still further making possible the 
yield of a broad range of hydro- 
carbon chemicals (petrochemi- 
cals) for use in other industries. 


Exploration and Development 


The oil industry has also made 
great strides in other directions, 
namely in the never ending search 
for oil. Although exploration or 
wildeat drilling continues heaviest 
in some of the proven oil areas 
such as Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and California, the greatest per- 
centage gains in the amount of 
wells drilled was witnessed in the 
Rocky Mountain Region, which 
includes the Williston Basin. Inci- 
dentally, exploratory drilling at- 
tained a new record in petroleum 
history during 1953, the industry 
reporting 11,062 wildcat comple- 
tions. Footage drilled also reached 
a new peak of 52,146,000 feet. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
average depth of wildcats drilled 
in 1953, of over 4,700 feet, was 
more than 200 feet deeper than a 
vear earlier, which already showed 
an increase over preivous experi- 
ence. With an average of only 
about 17% of total completions 
successfully brought in as produc- 
ing wells, a figure closely approxi- 
mating the ratio of recent years, 
it can readily be seen that the cost 
of finding oil is rising even without 
taking into consideration higher 
material and labor costs which, 
obviously, are an added factor. 

Unfortunately, there are no sta- 
tistics available that would readily 
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reveal the amount of exploratory 
wells proving up new fields. In- 
stead, the figures shown above in- 
clude wells representing extension 
of productive areas in existing 
fields or which opened new produc- 
ing horizons, as for instance the 
recent discovery on the Cambrian 
sand in Noland County, Texas. As 
far as new fields are concerned the 
Rocky Mountain Region, which 
comprise the Williston basis ex- 
tending into Canada, where even 
discoveries of considerable prom- 
ise are too numerous to mention, 
would seem to hold the greatest 
promise. This belief is, in part, 
substantiated by the rapid build 
up of exploratory activities in that 
section. Activity has been great- 
est in Colorado although Wyoming 
so far, has the greatest produc- 
tion. The Platte Pipe Line which 
started output during 1953 has ac- 
centuated this trend. 

Possibilities in the prolific Gulf 
Coast territory are by no means 
exhausted but important interest, 
no doubt, will be centered in the 
offshore areas of this section, now 
that the Supreme Court has rend- 
ered what seems to be the final 
verdict on the long controversy 
over Tidelands. It should be noted, 
however, that offshore operations 
are much more costlv than similar 
activities on land. Most major oil 
concerns are interested in both 
these areas and are actively en- 
gaged in exploration work. 


Petrochemicals 


Another field of operation where 
the oil industry is expanding rap- 
idly is petrochemicals. Since petro- 
leum and natural gas are the basic 
raw materials employed in petro- 
chemistry and petroleum-process- 
ing techniques are used in the 
production process, petroleum re- 
finers are well situated to partici- 
pate in this vastly growing field. It 
is through the modern refining 
methods, as described under “Pro- 
duction Trends’, that the petro- 
leum industry produces a broad 
list of chemical intermediates 
which, for the most part, are sold 
to chemical firms. However, some 
members of the industry have 
gone further afield and follow 
right through to finished prod- 
ucts; they, however, are a small 
minority. 

On the whole, revenues derived 
from petrochemicals represent a 
small sum relative to total volume 
of the industry; a reasonable esti- 
mate may be in the neighborhood 
of 5°. Considering the rapidly 


expanding demand for hydrocay 
bons as a feedstock for chemicak 
the petrochemical end of the busi] 
ness has excellent growth pro 
pects; it is difficult to visualize 
however, that it will ever accoun 
for a major portion of the oil af 
dustry’s income. 

It is noteworthy that for th 
year 1953 petrochemicals con, 
prised about 25% of the U.§ 
chemical production. The petro 
chemical portion was made up ¢ 
18.5 billion pounds or 88% of tota 
aliphatics, 2.6 billion pounds ¢& 
46% of aromatics and 7.6 billig 
pounds equivalent to 9% of petro: 
chemical inorganics. 





Dividend Trend and 
Investment Outlook 





One of the principal factor 
which characterizes the oil grou 
is the well established reputatioy 
for their dividend reliability. Thi 
is also an important factor, if no 
the basic one, which has helped ai 
equities to achieve their great in 
vestment esteem. Aided by th 
persistent and above averag 
growth, the oil industry has at 
tained better than average earn 
ings stability, when comparel 
with other industries. Divident 
pay-out has been consistently con} 
servative, affording the industry 
the opportunity to maintain pre 
vailing rates during periods 0 
temporary or even prolonged busi 
ness let-downs. As a matter of fac’ 
recent and current pay-outs 
which for the industry as a whol 
average around 40%, are consit 
erably more conservative than wa 
the prewar experience when thi 
typical pay-out averaged betwee! 
55% and 70%. Thus, prospect 
for maintenance of present rate 
would seem well assured. More 
over, due to liberal depletion al 
lowances, non-cash charges att 
relatively high compared with 
most other industries so that mort 
liberal dividend policies would at 
tually be justified. On the othe! 
hand, the industry’s unanimov' 
policy of plowing back the larges 
part of generated cash into busi 
ness has contributed immeasur 
ably to broadening of the earning! 
base. This was also an importall 
factor in keeping the debt loa( 
light, relative to total assets anf 
thus helped accentuate growth. 

Another aspect of the economics 
of the petroleum industry whic! 
merits some consideration is tht 
fact that in periods of recedlial 


(Please turn to page 120) 
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ATOMIC POWERED SUBMARINES * SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT * GUIDED MISSILES * ELECTRIC MOTORS 





sea, air and atoms 


The 1953 Annual Report of General Dynamics 
describes a year of exceptional achievement by 
the Corporation in fields of hydrodynamics, 
aerodynamics and nucleodynamics. 

These significant accomplishments are 
reflected in the highest annual sales and 
earnings in the Corporation’s history 

—an increase over the previous year of 54% 

in net sales, and of 26% in net earnings. 




















1953 1952 

Net Sales $206,644,279 $134,551,610 
Profit Before Taxes 12,693,803 10,567,176 
Net Earnings 6,218,803 4,917,176 
Net Earnings per Common Share...... 7.01 5.72 
Seas BCL INGRS cic ccs exons secdseccavcecsvcscseces 2,796,569 2,112,510 
Working Capital 24,436,138 22,172,249 
Plant and Equipment 

(Hess Depreciation) ...sccscsessescssessscese 7,110,087 6,840,114 
Net Worth 31,184,427 26,755,545 
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demand, which could occur during 
a much deeper business decline 
than now anticipated, exploration 
expenditures can be cut back 
rather sharply, thus permitting 
maintenance of a strong cash 
position which, for all practical 
purposes, should exert a beneficial 
influence on dividend policy. Giv- 
ing due consideration to all the 
factors, equities in this group pro- 
vide a liberal yield compared with 
stocks in many other industries. 

On a price/earnings basis the 
group appears reasonably priced, 
and although selling above their 
postwar experience which, inci- 
dentally, was a moderate ap- 
praisal of their intrinsic invest- 
ment merit, they would have to 
more than double in price in order 
to recapture their prewar stand- 
ing, which only chemical stocks 
ig been able to accomplish thus 

ar. 

With considerably smaller ex- 
pansion in the refining end antici- 
pated for this year, and explora- 
tion expenditures likely to run 
close to 1953 levels, a minor re- 
duction in the industry’s capital 
program seems indicated. On that 
basis outside financing require- 
ments will be of only minor pro- 
portion, and demand on the capital 
market on the part of the petro- 
leum industry is likely to be small. 

The industry as a whole will not 
be a beneficiary from demise of 
EPT since only a few companies 
were subject to the levy, and then 
only to a very minor degree. But 
even without the aid from this 
source, the earnings outlook 
shapes up satisfactorily. 





Appraisal of 1954 Outlook 
for Chemical Industry 





(Continued from page 95) 


research, based upon the theoreti- 
cal increase in sales of five times 
the amount of money spent. Cau- 
tion should be exercised not to 
apply this ratio to any given year, 
but to use it only over a greater 
period of time. With $20 billion of 
sales last year, one may reason 
that these chemical companies al- 
located better than $600 million 
to research and development in 
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1953, from which they ultimately 
hope to derive $2.5 to $3 billion 
in sales and $275 million in net 
after taxes. 


Financial Condition Generally 
Sound 


Because of its large degree of 
mechanization, the chemical in- 
dustry’s rate of capital invest- 
ment is high, and although a con- 
sidggable portion of the funds 
needed has come from retained 
earnings, reserves, and deprecia- 
tion, a substantial amount had to 
be raised through new financing. 
As a result, the ratio of senior 
securities to common equity is 
now not as faverable as it has 
been at times in;the past. More- 
over, since most of these funds 
have gone into relatively expen- 
sive plant facilities, the return 
to highly competitive markets 
could conceivably cause difficul- 
ties among the weaker com- 
panies, in addition to having 
added leverage to common share 
earnings. As a general observa- 
tion, however, most chemical 
companies appear to have re- 
mained in a satisfactory financial 
position from the standpoint of 
net working capital and liquidity. 
As there exist some definite excep- 
tions, the investor is well ad- 
vised to pay close attention to the 
balance sheet—a task that has all 
too frequently been overlookei. 


Inventories should present no 
great problem for the chemical 
companies. The industry is usu- 
ally quite alert to changes in 
supply and demand and one need 
only refer to the poor insecticide 
year of 1952 to illustrate this 
point. Although painful to some 
companies, the unsatisfactory in- 
secticide business did not cause 
any particular hardship among 
the majority of the leading enter- 
prises, and it has recently become 
apparent that, subject to the de- 
gree of infestation, the insecti- 
cide business this year will once 
more contribute reasonably satis- 
factory profits to the earnings of 
the companies. 

Curtailment of production last 
year, lower prices, and increased 
selling efforts, have righted the 
insecticide business and, except 
to the extent that the production 
of heavy chemicals is less adapted 
to changes in schedules, it is be- 
lieved that sales campaigns of a 
reactivated sales force will greatly 
assist in overcoming, or at least 
minimizing, the fact that chem- 













icals once again are yours for th 
asking. A sellers market may stjj 
exist in certain specialties, by 
those who have based part of 
their expansion programming up 
on isolated shortages inspired hy 
the Korean War, have alreag 
experienced a rude awakening 
and should be convinced by noy 
that shortages have never laste 
very long in this country. 

Although the usual lag in th 
availability of up-to-date infor. 
mation prevents the evaluation o/ 
complete data, indications ar 
that exports of chemicals jy 
1953 again contributed notably t 
the earnings of the companie. 
However, with the revival of the 
German industry, in particular, 
this period may be approaching 
an end, as has already occurred iy 
several product lines sold in 
South America, where the French, 
Italian and English also _battlk 


for existing markets. Import 
from Germany, likewise, hav 
been disturbing our chemicd 


manufacturers (in dye stuffs, a 
an example) and the domestit 
chemical industry has come ou 
strongly for tariff protection. A: 
this affects the international po- 
litical situation, there is not to 
much hope that our chemical i- 
dustry will obtain the desired pro- 
tection and one must expett, 
therefore, that the domestic a 
well as the foreign business ¢ 
American chemical manufactur 
ers will have to cope with Eure. 
pean competition in increasing 
measure. 


Investment Aspects 


The last quarter of 1953 showei 
an appreciable slow-down in tht 
sales of many chemical products 
Although offset to some degree bi 
the development of new products 
the fact that farmers increase 
their customary hide-and-seek at: 
titude in respect to purchases 0! 
fertilizers, and that the textile in: 
dustry experienced no change 1! 
the depressed demand situation 
for its products, resulted in con 
siderable concern in many qual: 
ters. More recently, however, fer: 
tilizer materials have been et: 
countering an improved sales pit: 
ture, stimulated primarily by the 
necessity to cultivate reduced 
acreage more extensively. In: 
proved manufacturing processes, 
likewise, should help to maintail 
a satisfactory earnings situation. 
It cannot be expected, however. 

(Please turn to page 122) 
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the secret behind Automatic Refrigeration... 


| Jomo insulates ... and this fact has 
long been a major problem to refrig- 
eration engineers. 

For in the ordinary refrigerator, frost 
builds up around the cold coils that sup- 
ply the cooling power, and the cooling 
power is cut down. Then, whether the 
frost is removed by shutting off the 
refrigeration, or by adding heat in addi- 
tion to speed the process, the unhappy 
effect is the same—the level of cold is 
destroyed . . . temperatures rise in both 
the freezer and fresh food compart- 
ments, and quality and freshness suffer. 


In finally cracking the problem of 
removing frost without removing cold, 
Philco engineers took an entirely new 
approach to refrigeration — 


_ They gave separate cooling to the 
freezer and fresh food compartments. 
They installed an insulated vapor barrier 


f 
F 
P 





to make each compartment independent 
of the moisture (or frost) in the other. 
And they developed the amazing True- 
Zone plate—a new kind of cooling coil 
in the fresh food section that removes 
frost as it is formed, yet maintains the 
uniform cold needed for food protection. 


And the whole Philco system works 
automatically! 


The Philco system not only solves the 
frost problem but also automatically 
keeps the proper humidity for fresh 
foods at all times... in short, it is the 
world’s first air-conditioned, completely 
automatic refrigerator. 


Summer or winter, rain or shine, there 
are no controls to manipulate. Yet perfect 
humidity—neither too dry nor too moist 
—and an ideal 38° to 42° cold is main- 
tained in the fresh food compartment, 
and a constant zero degrees in the freezer. 


In evolving this refrigeration system 
that “thinks for itself”, Philco engineers 
integrated their research with Philco 
production facilities to make this great 
advance available to every home owner. 
It is another example of the unique 
teamwork of Research and Application 
that makes the Philco name synonymous 
with leadership in Television . . . Radio 
... Air Conditioning .. . Electric Ranges 
... Freezers ..and Refrigeration. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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that the broad demand for chem- 
icals will be in excess of that 
found in the first half of last year, 
when over-all capacity was some- 
what lower. 

After the expiration of price 
controls, a sizable number of 
price inequities were rectified, 
but increases which merely took 
advantage of temporary shortages 
remained just temporary. The key 
to the near-term outlook for chem- 
icals is improved efficiency and 
introduction of new products. It 
would be idle to believe that labor 
will accept the elimination of 
overtime without demanding 
higher wages, and although the 
chemical industry has a high de- 
gree of mechanization, develop- 
ments in the labor situation in 
recent years have resulted in a 
less sheltered position for the 
chemical industry than _hereto- 
fore. “Fringe” benefits might just 
as well be considered a part of 
fixed overhead but, on the other 
hand, output per man hour should 
improve in reflection of increased 
unemployment and reduced work- 
ing hours. Recent checkings with 
chemical companies indicate this 
to be true. 


Recent Sales Trends 


What then is the outlook for 
the investor in the chemical in- 
dustry over the intermediate pe- 
riod? The answer to this lies in 
the well-worn expression “selec- 
tivity”. There is no denying that 
a small or medium sized company 
may from time to time give a 
better account of itself than the 
giants in the industry. Neverthe- 
less, unless possessed of special 
means for obtaining information, 
the investor is usually better off 
with holding the securities of the 
larger companies. With the gen- 
eral economic outlook depending 
principally upon production of 
consumer durables and activity in 
heavy industry, chemical compa- 
nies producing materials that are 
being used in the manufacture of 
non-durable goods (phosphates, 
as an example) are likely to be 
among the more stable earners 
this year. Even here, though, 
some time may have to elapse 
before further population growth 
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can be expected to result in a de- 
mand situation that will require 
all of the new capacity. 

Certain individual lines will, of 
course, always show very rapid 
growth. For instance, present 
ployethylene output is still insuffi- 
cient to permit complete applica- 
tion of this material to all known 
uses. However, by the end of 
1955, expansion in polyethylene 
capacity could easily outrun de- 
mand, and some makers of the 
material are frankly apprehensive 
about the entry of unseasoned 
manufacturers into this business. 
Price weaknesses and poor prod- 
uct quality, with resultant apathy 
of the public towards the many 
good polyethylene products would 
make it rather difficult to main- 
tain a high return from the funds 
expended for research and costly 
production facilities by the origi- 
nal manufacturers. Also, obsoles- 
cense may be caused by the de- 
velopment of new processes. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, one of the leading 
oil companies announced a unique 
process requiring less than 500 
lbs. pressure per square inch, as 
contrasted with pressures of 20,- 
000 lbs. to 30,000 lbs. employed 
in present production methods. 

Plastics remain among the 
more promising products of the 
chemical industry. The Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion has estimated that consump- 
tion of plastics will reach 22 bil- 
lion pounds in 1975. Compared 
with the estimated 3 billion 
pounds produced in 1953, even 
the 1960 estimate of 7.5 billion 
pounds makes excellent reading. 
(The 1953 dollar value was 
around $1 billion). Since the end 
of World War II, production of 
plastics has risen over 160% and 
although this has been exceeded 
by the increase in aluminum out- 
put, it leaves plastics near the 
top among all post-war industrial 
expansion. The reasons for this 
are not difficult to find. In addi- 
tion to consumer goods, plastics 
are used for structural purposes 
today and plastic pipe, whether 
reinforced by glass fibre or not, 
is believed to possess outstanding 
growth possibilities. 

Here again, one must be care- 
ful in the selection of companies 
engaged in the plastics business. 
For instance, in the last decade, 
the proportion of phenolics and 
of the alkyds to total production 
has declined, as have the cellulo- 
sics, even though this does not 
mean that physical output of 
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these materials has been reducg 
in all cases. Vinyls, styrenes anj 
polyethylene have been the bip 
gest gainers. Among the newy 
resins, epoxies and silicones geey 
to be especially attractive, by 
one need only to visualize the |g. 
ent potentialities in polyesters fy 
automobile bodies to illustrate th 
romance that lies in the plasti 
business. 


It is evidently not possible t 
do justice to the many facets gf 
chemistry without an attempt tj 
generalize. There exist sever 
fields, however, which need be e. 
plored for their growth prospect 
First, there are the much-ma. 
ligned synthetic fibres. Despit/ 
the poor conditions prevailing iy 
the textile industry, the 1953 out 
put of all synthetic fibres roy 
7% over 1952, for a total of al 
most 1.5 billion pounds. It shoul 
be pointed out, however, that las 
year’s results were greatly as 
sisted by the increased output of 
high-tenacity rayon yarn for thé 
tire industry. As rayon shipment 
generally lagged behind produ: 
tion in 1953, it would seem like; 
that this year’s overall synthetit 
fibre output will be below thi 
reported in 1953. 


The non-cellulosic fibres showel 
a 14% gain last year to reach) 
new record, despite the sharp de 
cline in staple and tow productioi 
in the last half of 1953. (Rayo 
and acetate production alon 














































amounted to 1.2 billion pound ™ 


5% above 1952 but 8% unde 
1951.) Nylon has remained th 
most important non-cellulosi 
fibre, but it is possible that th 
newer aerylics will eventuall 
make quite a dent in its dominat! 
position. 

Particularly pronounced growt 
has been witnessed in recent yeat 
in the direct application of am 
monia to the soil as a highly com 
centrated and thereby cheaj 
source of nitrogen. This fertilize 
material was first introduced 1! 
1946, and while available figure 
are not too accurate, it is believe! 
that the consumption of agricul 
tural ammonia will reach a ret 
ord 300,000 tons this year, or tel 
times the amount consumed } 
mere eight years ago. Based up! 
the degree of nitrogen content !! 
fertilizers, anhydrous ammotii 
now accounts for 15% of the total 
as compared with 4% in 194i 
Several chemical companies hatt 
completed sizable additions 


(Please turn to page 124) 
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pe Expansion is inherent in the nature of the chemical the chemical industry, has planned its pattern for 
hea) industry. Many of its basic raw materials are in expansion on a policy of helping its customers to 
oy plentiful supply. Its methods are scientific, and its grow...through the development of new and 
dit f g | 
Urey markets are industry-wide. better products developed by chemical research. 
> ; ¢ ; P 
level The chemical industry is, in fact, more than an 
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val industry by itself; it is increasingly a part of many 


r tel industries, and its products provide foundations  ————e ) 
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ad 3 for expansion and growth in an ever-broadening 
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nt it number of fields. 
ons In addition, the chemical industry is a source of AMERICAN Ganamid company 
a new industries, some of which, such as plastics, 

havé antibiotics and synthetic fibers, are exerting sub- 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
5 stantial effects on our economic life. 
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their synthetic ammonia produc- 
tion facilities and have also a 
number of new plants under con- 
struction. 

As in the case of polyethylene, 
there are some who are mildly 
concerned about the _ indicated 
huge expansion in this field. On 
the other hand, it is believed that 
as farmers are gradually becom- 
ing better educated in the use of 
agricultural ammonia and expe- 
rience its benefits more fully, 
there would be ample room for 
further growth in this material, 
beyond the first goal to be 
achieved by 1955-1956. Inasmuch 
as the farmer must buy certain 
auxiliary equipment for the appli- 
cation of ammonia, the declining 
trend of farm income could retard 
but certainly not eliminate the 
favorable long term prospects 
underlying the future demand 
picture. 

Space does not permit an ade- 
quate discussion of a branch of 
the chemical industry which has 
shown a growth trend that has 
not been paralleled except in some 
isolated instances. Of course, ref- 
erence is made to petrochemicals. 
With the major portion of this 
business being conducted by the 
oil industry, a full coverage would 
properly belong in a review of the 
latter. Authoritative sources have 
stated that the chemical industry 
produced 100 billion pounds of 
chemicals in 1952, of which 21 
billion pounds represented petro- 
chemicals. As much of these were 
in intermediates, their dollar value 
amounted to a full one-half of the 
total chemical output valued at 
$5.4 billion. Judging by the trend 
of past expansion, which has 
amounted to 900% in the last half 
dozen years, it can be expected 
that, measured by the dollar value, 
petrochemicals are likely to as- 
sume an even greater share of the 
total in future years. 

There has been a great deal of 
variation in the growth of petro- 
chemicals. While less than 8% 
of all inorganics are petrochem- 
icals, roughly two-thirds of or- 
ganics are being derived from 
petrochemical sources. As _ spec- 
tacular as developments in petro- 
chemistry have been, there are 
still literally thousands of further 
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possible applications of synthetic 
organics in the research stage. 
New products and new types of 
customers should emerge in fairly 
rapid succession, and the investor 
is well served to concentrate his 
holdings in either the securities 
of oil companies that have a 
strong petrochemical division or 
in those of integrated chemical 
companies having a close affinity 
to oil and natural gas as a source 
for a large portion of their raw 
material requirements. 

It has been said that one way 
to measure the level of a coun- 
try’s industrial activity is to as- 
certain the amount of sulphuric 
acid used. By the same token, the 
chemical industry, as a whole, has 
become a means of gauging the 
standard of living of a nation. 
Political and sociological factors 
in this country would seem to 
indicate that our standard of liv- 
ing should remain high and, 
thereby, have a favorable affect 
upon the chemical business. This 
country’s economy is a dynamic 
one, marked by continued growth 
resulting from research and com- 
petition, and the chemical indus- 
try has well performed its vital 
function of furthering strength 
and freedom through advance- 
ment of technology. 

Many chemical companies are 
able to point out that 25%, or 
30°, or even 40% of present sales 
volume is in products not in exist- 
ence five or ten years ago. At this 
juncture, it is equally important 
for management to be proud of 
strict housekeeping methods and 
of market research and develop- 
ments, since the lapse of excess 
profits tax no longer permits free 
spending and _ experimentation. 
This is specially significant as we 
have entered a transition period 
of temporary over-expansion and 
over-supplies, as beneficial as this 
may be for the consumer. For the 
investor, this means a thorough 
analysis of product mix, sales 
trends, pre-tax margins, depreci- 
ation charges, labor, material and 
other cost data, in order to arrive 
at a conclusion regarding the in- 
trinsic worth of his stock. Caliber 
of management is, of course, an- 
other important consideration. 

Over-supply is not in all in- 
stances detrimental to the busi- 
ness of individual companies, 
since it forces them to sharpen 
methods and seek new outlets 
which often lead to entirely new 
profit potentials. On the whole, 
there is no necessity for adopting 
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a defeatist attitude towards che 
ical securities—but merely a re 
ization that the history of thj 
business from time to time poi 
up the need for a moments 
pause. Those who are in a po 
tion to take the strictly long ran 
view, such as institutional inveg 
tors who are dollar-averaging, wy 
doubtedly have a much easier tin 
in the selection of securities thg 
the individual investor. The 
cent market action of chemig 
stocks would seem to be a fair} 
accurate reflection of the fo 
going. 



































Good Quality Stocks 
Which Are Lagging 
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paid. In view of the company’ COD 

strong financial position and jigs 
liberal dividend record, the sto 
may be retained for long-rang 
speculative purposes, despite thay 
probable decline in earnings thy 
year. £ 


MONTGOMERY WARD & (0 

For the fiscal year ended Jan. 3 
1954 sales were $999 million 
down 7.9% from the $1.08 bil 
lion the previous year. Earning 
were $6.12 a share compared wil 
$7.41 a share, but the latter in 
cluded a tax credit amounting 
75 cents a share. On that basi 
the decline in earnings betwee 
fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1954 wa 
only 54 cents a share, a satisfa 
tory showing in consideration 0% 
the decline in sales. Apparenthm™ 
the company has better contri 
over costs which will be a nd 
ineonsiderable factor in thi 
vear’s earnings. It is anticipate 
that earnings for the current fiy 
cal year, ending next Jan .31, wil 
be under those of the precedin 
year but a satisfactory margil 


over dividends seems _assurei 
Last year the company supple If any 
mented its regular 50-cent quar} proces 
terly dividend with a $1.50 year the he 
end. The stock seems worthy of operat 
retention in view of the com tawm 
pany’s strong working capiti} finally 
position, in addition to prospect} Pictur 
for good coverage of dividends} hearth 
including year-end extras. al 
te 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. Sale} j, 4. 


in 1953 were $109.8 million com: 
pared with $126.3 million, reflect 
ing the upset in the company‘ 
chloromycetin division for over ! 
year. As a result, earnings slump 

(Please turn to page 126) 
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Meeting tomorrow’s needs today with the 
open hearth furnaces 


world’s largest 


If any one part of the vastly complex 
process of steel production can be called 
the heart, it is the open hearth furnace 
operation—because it is here that the 
taw materials are brought together and 
finally made into steel. 

Pictured is one of National’s 30 open 
hearths ... all much larger than average, 
and almost one-half with a capacity of 
550 tons per heat—the world’s largest. 


In the foreground, the charging machine 
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operator is placing a carefully measured 
quantity of scrap steel and limestone on 
the furnace floor. Next molten pig iron will 
be poured in from a ladle. Other material 
will be added from time to time in the 
melting process during which intense 
heat is sustained by flames from oil jets 
playing over the “bath” in a continuous 
draught of hot air. 


As the steel is refined in these mighty 
ovens, it is checked and analyzed to as- 
sure a finished product of highest quality 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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and in exact accord with specifications. 


After 13 to 15 hours, on the average, the 
new steel is tapped into ladles, then 
molded into ingots—the solid form from 
which it is processed into one of the 
endless variety of steel products. 

National is the leading developer of the 
ultra-large open hearth furnace . . . in 
this respect as in so many others, main- 
taining its reputation as one of America’s 
most progressive producers of steel. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Weirton Stee! Company 

Stran-Steel Division Hanna Iron Ore Company 

The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp. 
National Steel Products Co. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
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ed to $1.91 a share compared with 
$3.32 a share. Unfavorable pub- 
licity attending certain medical 
reports on chloromycetin had a 
decided effect on sales at home 
though foreign sales held up. 
Other divisions than antibiotics 
have been doing well, with sales 
for the last half of the year re- 
ported about 8% above the cor- 
responding period of 1952. It is 
understood that foreign sales gen- 
erally—aside from chloromycetin 
—which constitute about 40% of 
the company’s total business are 
satisfactory. Like some other ethi- 
cal drug manufacturers, Parke, 
Davis has had to meet the effects 
of over-production but this prob- 
ably is slowly being overcome 
though full effects may not be 
witnessed for an _ appreciable 
period. Nevertheless, as one of the 
important factors in the industry, 
the company’s position is en- 
trenched and long-term recovery 
can be expected. Dividends were 
reduced last year to 35 cents quar- 
terly and this rate should be 
maintained. At present depressed 
levels of about 35, the stock would 
seem to have rather fully reflected 
the decline in earnings and should 
be held on a long-range basis. In 
1952, the stock sold as high as 58. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
Sales in 1953 were $407.6 million 
compared with $382.9 million in 
1952. Earnings were $2.90 a share 
compared with $2.72 a share. Re- 
search and development are play- 
ing an increasingly important 
role in this company’s affairs, par- 
ticularly in groceries, in which 
line the development of soluble 
coffee (Chase & Sanborn) and 
various puddings are experienc- 
ing wider markets. The distilled 
spirits and malt divisions are still 
under the handicap of lower vol- 
ume. The over-all outlook for 
Standard Brands is substantially 
good and earnings this year 
should at least correspond with 
those of 1953 and in fact, could be 
higher owing to increasingly effi- 
cient operations and dynamie 
pushing of products. The stock 
has been very sluggishly edging 
up over the past three years, now 
standing at about 30. Dividends 
are paid at the rate of 40 cents 
quarterly and were supplemented 
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by a 10-cent extra at the year-end. 
At the present price, the yield is 
about 5.5% which is fairly attrac- 
tive for a stock of moderate 
growth possibilities. 


UNITED FRUIT CO. Earn- 
ings increased to $5.07 a share in 
1954 compared with $4.32 a share 
in 1952. Political troubles in 
Guatemala resulting in exapro- 
priation of 240,000 acres of the 
company’s land have forced a 
program leading to deve!opment 
of new areas with more stable 
conditions. Demand for high- 
quality bananas is_ increasing 
throughout the world and the 
company expects a further in- 
crease in sales over 1952. The 
sugar situation in Cuba has been 
a drawback but some improvement 
has been noted in that division of 
the company but how permanent 
this is cannot be said at this time. 
In any case, the company’s gen- 
eral earning position seems satis- 
factory. At current prices of 
around 48 the stock seems to have 
discounted the uncertainties in 
the situation. In 1952, it sold at 
643. The regular dividend is 75 
cents quarterly, supplemented last 
ang by a 50 cent extra last Octo- 

er. 





Coming Struggle Between 
Dollar and Pound 
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to watch in this new trade devel- 
opment is whether the flow of 
gold from Russia continues. If it 





the world has been free of arti. 
ficial controls that the breath ¢ 
a trade trammelled by little moy 
than fair competition is wellnig, 
forgotten. There has been a 
amazing building up of gold 
serves so much so that the lag 
report on operations of the Euro. 
pean Payments Union shows tha 
settlements among the nation 
involving billions required actual 
go'd movement of only 1.5 pe 
cent of the total. 


Dollar Still Reigns Supreme 





American as well as some Euro. 








pean fiscal experts have, for year 
now been saying that a free goli 
market and convertibility cag. 
only come about through con 
certed action of all major nations 
Yet in 1821, for the first time ani 
entirely alone, Great Britain wo 
established a gold standard which A) 
endured for a century. German} —— , 
adhered to this standard in 187] s/ 
without consulting anyone ely 
and never departed from it untif {| & 
the war. Although the Uniteif \== 
States resumed redemption in : 
1879 it did not formally adopt the 
gold standard until 1900 but, in 
doing so, it acted alone, consult 
ing no other nation. 

No convulsion has accompaniet 
the opening of a free gold market 
at London and none will. AlmosfF~ 
every month sees more control 
removed from trade, more e. 
changes freed and more obstacle 
to world commerce set aside 
There is more reason today t 
look upon world economic new 
as good, as pointing to a brighten. 
ing future, than there has bee 
for a long time! It should be clear 
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does, the United States, with that in the rivalry between ster— To g 
Europe and the rest of the world ling and the dollar in world mar. Jant 
can not do otherwise than gain. kets, the American dollar will stilf ?*4 
It has been so many years since reign supreme. today 
amm 
Working Capital of All Manufacturing Corporations in U.S. crop 
rs excey 
Cash & Current Current % of Current Liabilities 
Governments Assets Liabilities Cash & Current One 
Dec. 31 (Billions) (Billicns) (Billions) Governments Assets 
1939 . $ 5.7 $ 24.1 $ 9.0 63% 267% nitro 
1940 ‘ie . 69 27.6 11.0 63 252 Appl 
1941 a. waive 35.7 16.0 54 224 
1942 ...... ere 47.0 23.8 62 198 gas | 
1943 oon... — 55.1 27.5 76 200 | 
1944... 23.2 56.2 26.6 87 au jf Stan 
1945 . “ithe aa 53.1 20.5 109 259 Il grad 
Sao 55.0 20.8 87 264 
. ES 62.7 24.8 76 253 Nj 
V94B oo ccccsseseen - 19.3 66.8 25.9 75 258 Nitr 
+e 22.0 65.9 22.6 98 291 of ti 
VSO ooecccecccccccccccsescssessssssecsteeeesnene 246 74.2 29.2 84 254 
RI ns ot ties’ sibaaosteebent saad tnaed 27.7 95.1 42.6 65 223 
RRS . ws 97.6 42.6 64 229 
EE 28.1 100.8 43.5 65 232 
ALKALIES 
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HYPO FOR HYBRIDS 


realize more from their land. Mathieson’s modern 


To give nitrogen-hungry corn and other crops the 
plant food that boosts yields and improves quality, 
today’s farmer is relying increasingly on anhydrous 
ammonia. Ammonia not only furnishes his current 
crop with an abundance of nitrogen, but provides 
exceptional carry-over effect on the next crop. 


One of the most economical sources of plant-food 
nitrogen, ammonia is also quick and easy to apply. 
Applicators, mounted on tractors, inject ammonia 
gas into the ground. Here, the gas combines in- 
stantly with clay particles in the soil and is released 
gradually to meet the needs of growing plants. 


Nitrogen at low cost through ammonia is but one 
of the ways in which Mathieson helps farmers 


Ammo-Phos® fertilizers supply the major plant 
foods in concentrated, highly available forms. 
Mathieson portable irrigation systems play an im- 
portant part in increasing crop yields during dry 
weather. And Mathieson insecticides, herbicides, 
and fungicides help assure a bigger harvest. Com- 
bined with good farm management, chemicals hold 
the answer to the problem of providing food for 
25% more people from the same acreage within 
the next generation. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


2249-A 
ALKALIES e ACIDS « AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS « FERTILIZERS » AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES »« ETHYLENE OXIDE AND GLYCOLS + DRUGS » PHARMACEUTICALS 
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For Profit & Income 
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show, Ford’s resurgence is at ex- 
pense of Chrysler and the inde- 
pendents. General Motors is rea- 
sonably priced on 1954 earnings 
which, with EPT savings, should 
approximate 1953’s, and on a $4 
dividend, yielding over 6% at 
6514. 


Values 


As stocks go up, buyers neces- 
sarily get less value for their 
money. Good values are getting 
harder to find. The selection prob- 
lem is not too hard in the case of 
secure-dividends stocks for in- 
vestors emphasizing income, Ex- 
amples: American Telephone at 
16314, yielding 5.5%; Beneficial 
Loan at 4014, yielding 5.9%; or 
Consumers Power at 42,, yielding 
5.2%. What about appreciation? 
We would aim at stocks which ap- 
pear to have a chance for further 
rise in 1954, which should not be 
unduly vulnerable in market re- 
actions, and which have potentials 
for substantial longer-term (two 
to three years or more) advance. 
It is a tall order. Some possibili- 
ties: (1) Coca-Cola, of investment 
grade; (2) Outboard, Marine & 
Manufacturing, semi-speculative; 
and (3) Dresser Industries, spec- 
ulative. 


EPT 


Many annual reports show ex- 
act EPT charges in 1953. Here are 
a few of the bigger beneficiaries 
of lower 1954 taxes, with 1953 
EPT per share: Boeing $6.04, 
Bendix Aviation $5.36, Thompson 
Products $2.99, General Motors 
$2.20, Cutler-Hammer $2.82, Gen- 
eral Electric $2.53, National Acme 
$3.80, and U.S. Steel $2.03. 


Laggards 


If one could have bought the 
“averages” at the bottom of the 
market last fall, the appreciation 
would have been sizeable and the 
pleasure of the lucky investors in 
proportion. However, this is not 
possible and the investor must 
still rely on his acumen in pick- 
ing the “right” stocks. Many of 
the better known issues, espe- 
cially those in the higher-price 
brackets have acted very well but 
this is no solace to holders of 
stocks which have barely moved. 
A recent compilation shows that 
not less than two thirds of the 


common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock exchange have failed 
to participate to any important 
degree in the general market up- 
surge; and a goodly quantity have 
either not moved at all or are ac- 
tually lower. 





What 1953 Balance Sheets 
Reveal 
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able, which is in a very different 
category from ordinary borrow- 
ing but has the same effect on the 
balance sheet. Such taxes usually 
are offset by increased holdings of 
cash, U.S. tax savings notes, and 
other short-term investments to 
provide for their payment. Be- 
cause of the consequent swelling 
of both sides of the statement, 
however, the lowered liquidity 
ratios now are probably regarded 
by most analysts as of less im- 
portance than the formidable dol- 
lar totals of working capital, 
which continue to climb. 

Space permits only a few com- 
ments on typical annual reports. 
We offer this as an aid to inter- 
preting the changes last year 
shown by the figures summarized 
in our table. 

Burroughs Corp.—“Cash and 
securities on hand at the close of 
1953 totalled $9,067,331, a de- 
crease of $10,761,286 during the 
year. The change reflects the em- 
ployment in expansion programs 
of funds obtained through the is- 
suance of debentures in June 
1952. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.—“Ex- 
penditures for land, buildings, 
machinery and equipment in 1954 
are expected to be approximately 
$21,000,000; the provision for de- 
preciation and amortization... 
$14,000,000. The net increase in 
plant assets .. . $7,000,000.” 

Deere & Co.—“Notes receivable, 
most of which are due from farm- 
ers, increased from $17,343,773 to 
$26,839,822 during 1953...are 
expected to increase substantially 
during the next few years, be- 
cause farmers probably will use 
more credit in purchasing farm 
equipment.” 

International Shoe Co. —“In- 
creases in accounts receivable, in- 
ventories and other items reflect 
for the most part the increase in 
the company’s annual volume of 
business with sales for 1953 ex- 
ceeding $250 million. These in- 
creases resulted principally from 


the Florsheim acquisition.” 








National Dairy Products Con Q 


—‘“During 1954 we estimate wR» 
will spend approximately $36 milf - 
lion tor new and improved plant 
and replacements, the largest suyf | 
ever set aside in a single year fy 
capital expenditures.” 





Merck & Co.—“Inventories wen} pmsl 


reduced during the year by a 
proximately $10,000,000 .. .Th 
strong cash position was furthe 
improved because total expendi. 
tures for plant and equipmen 


were less than depreciation ani} fea 


accelerated amortization.” 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp- 


“The arrangements for the issu ie 


ance of the 100-year notes in th 
amount of $300,000,000 were cont 
sidered desirable in view of th 

expansion program then in prog 

ress and contemplated for th 

next several years.” 

United Aircraft Corp.—‘Work 
ing capital increased from $6j, 
632,261 to $79,884,156 during th 
year. This increase contrasts with 
decreases for the years 1952 anf 
1951 when the bulk of expen: 
tures were being incurred for th 
acquisition and construction ¢ 
the new facilities required for th: 
present emergency.” 





Who Gets the Orders Unde 
the ‘‘New Look” in Defense! 
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that the actual cost to the Unite 
States—in dollars alone—of thi 
terrible conflict was on the orde 
of $5 billion a year. | 

With reference to that part ¢ 
the table which indicates tl 
probable trend of defense order 
for the coming fiscal year, ! 
should be noted that these cor 
clusions are based primarily 0 
general information available af 
to individual industries affect! 
by the changing direction of dé 
fense orders. Where possible, Wi 
have also based our conclusionf 
on specific information release 
by the companies themselves. 

Industries likely to receive th} 
bulk of defense orders are: all 
craft manufacturing, electronid 
and atomic energy. Industrie 
which will probably receive les 
orders are: auto, steel, construt 
tion, rubber & tire, clothing am 
food. Industries which will pro) 
ably supply about the sam 
amount of material as in recel 
years are: petroleum, chemical 
and drugs. 
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Construction of Anaconda Aluminum Company's new reduction plant near Columbia Falls, Montana. 


oreearion: ALUMINUM 


Anaconda engineers have incorporated the most advanced 
production techniques in the design of the Anaconda 
Aluminum Company’s new reduction plant now under 
construction near Columbia Falls, Montana. It is expected 
that construction will be completed in early 1955 when 

the plant will provide steady employment for nearly 

500 persons, and will have a rated annual capacity of 
52,000 tons of primary aluminum. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, with years of experience 
in producing aluminum wire and cable, has been 
expanding its rod rolling, wire drawing, and cable strand- 
ing facilities in anticipation of this new source of supply. 


The American Brass Company, also an Anaconda subsidiary, 
is producing aluminum coiled strip and tube—in addition 
to copper and copper alloys — and is also adding to its 
aluminum fabricating facilities in anticipation of the 


new source of supply. 
542894 


The American Brass Company 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY  2rconda soles Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 
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High Costs Drive Industry 
to Automation 
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ing a growing business in supply- 
ing manufacturing systems and 
equipment as other companies 
step up the mechanization and 
automation of their own manu- 
facturing. 

By comparison with what we 
have come to consider conven- 
tional methods, much of the auto- 
mation in manufacturing so far 
achieved appears fantastic—some- 
thing out of a science-fiction 
novel. For the layman, it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend a series of de- 
vices or machines 1,600 feet long 
and occupying 46,200 square feet 
of space—the whole set up virtu- 
ally equivalent to one vast ma- 
chine covering 44 automatic pro- 
cesses and 80 transfer units which 
combined perform 530 broaching, 
milling, drilling, reaming, and 
tapping operations on each en- 
gine block casting in an automat- 
ically timed sequence. Appar- 
ently, this and similar machines 
are only the beginning of factory 
automation. 


Glimpses of the future can be 
seen to some extent by designs 
now on the drawing boards and 
those that are about to come into 


general use. Among the latter 
group is General  Electric’s 
record-playback devices that re- 
cord on tape all the motions essen- 
tial to the operation of a machine 
tool and then, when the tape is 
played back, automatically guides 
the machine’s operation. Other 
developments include instrumen- 
tation systems for the chemical 
and petroleum industries that 
automatically measure and con- 
trol temperature, pressure, vol- 
ume-flow and other properties of 
chemicals during processing, thus 
making quality contro] an auto- 
matic process. Also, there are 
electric sensing devices which 
“feel” the product and position it 
for machining. 


Manufacturers of Automatic 
Equipment 


Spurring industry to increased 
automation are these and other 
developments in technology and, 
in turn, intensified competition. 
The trend toward the automatic 
factory promises to extend estab- 
lished fields and open up new mar- 
kets for the machine tool builders. 
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In this group are such old estab- 
lished companies as the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., perhaps 
best known for its milers and 
grinders. 

Others in the machine tool 
group are companies like Ex-Cell- 
O Corp., producing a wide variety 
of machine tools and accessories 
for making precision parts and 
which has contributed to automa- 
tion in the dairy industry through 
its Pure-Pak continuous process 
for filling paper milk containers; 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., one of 
the foremost manufacturers of 
lathes of various types; National 
Acme Co., producing, in addition 
to automatic machine tools, elec- 
trical products such as limit, con- 
trol station and motor starter 
switches, solenoids and solenoid 
counters; and, Sunstrand Machine 
Tool Co., that designs, develops 
and manufactures a _ diversified 
line of machine tools and special 
machinery. These activities are 
supplemented by others, including 
those of an industrial hydraulic 
division that designs and manu- 
factures hydraulic equipment for 
use on machinery in the automo- 
tive and materials handling field. 


Advances made in automation 
in manufacturing have brought 
into use myriad electric and elec- 
tronic control devices. Westing- 
house and General Electric are 
large manufacturers of these 
products, as are also Square D 
Co., and Cutler-Hammer, Inc. A 
single machine will use a number 
of such devices. For instance, a 
huge boring mill, built by Niles- 
Bement-Pond and sold at a price 
of between $250,000 and $300,000 
for installation in Allis-Chalmers 
Co.’s Milwaukee plant is all elec- 
trically operated. The control 
panels, remotely located, are 
mounted back to back for a dis- 
tanece of 20 feet. These panels 
contain over 500 Cutler-Hammer 
control devices and over 2 miles 
of wire. 


Automatic industrial process 
controlling and recording devices 
have been employed in increasing 
numbers by practically all pro- 
cessing industries—stee!, chemi- 
eal,, paper, printing, packaging, 
textile, gas, oil and the public 
utilities—to improve and main- 
tain product quality, conserve raw 
materials, increase productive ca- 
pacity and lower labor costs. Im- 
provements in the technologies of 
these fields have broadened the 
utilization of such equipment, and 
now the pace is accelerating as a 


toward the automatic factoy 
One of the leaders in the desig, 
ing and manufacturing of they 
recording and controlling device 
is Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg, 
lator Co. General Precision Equip! 
ment Corp., which through one qf 
its divisions is perhaps _ bey 
known for its manufacture y 
motion picture theatre equipment! 
is also becoming an importan/ 
supplier of industrial controls an 
related equipment through ap. 
other of its divisions. 
Automation in manufacturing 
has already stressed the need fo 
standard and newer methods of 
handling materials. This shoul 
mean more business for Link-Be 
Co., and Chain Be!t Co., manufge. 
turers of conveying equipment 
and broader markets for the vari. 
ous manufacturers of rubber bel 
conveyors, among the foremost 0 
which are Goodyear Tire & Rub. 
ber Co., and B. F. Goodrich. 


Television will also be more ex.f. 


tensively employed in the factor 


of tomorrow. Remington Rani§ 


Inc., anticipating this 


develop-f 


ment, some time ago introduce) 
its Vericon television system for) > 


sending pictures of records from 


one section of a plant to another} 


by means of a coaxial cable. At 
one of the Ford plants, scrap is 
handled by remote control, tele. 
vision making it possib'e for an 
operator to control every stage 0 
scrap movement without leaving 
his post. 4 
No one can envisage the oppor: 
tunities that should open up t 
manufacturers of machine tools 
electric and electronic devices 
communications equipment, pro 
cess control devices, material 
handling equipment such as cor: 
veyors, loaders, lifting and _ posi. 
tioning equipment. The need for 
cost-cutting will undoubtedly has- 
ten the trend to automation, cre 
ating markets of almost unlimited 
possibilities for equipment sup- 
pliers, with processors of prat- 
tically every conceivable type 0 
product reaping the benefits of 
wider markets, higher produc: 
tivity, better quality, and lower 
production costs, depending upon 
the extent of their automation. 
Obviously, all this has broad im- 
plications as to future growth of 
earnings and a stronger base for 
dividends for both groups of con- 
panies: those extending their 
automatic processes, and_ those 
supplying the equipment that 
makes automation possible. 
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WHO GETS 


In 1953 the Union Oil Company of California did a 
$325,103,000 business. That’s big money. Who gets the 
lion’s share of it? 

The employees? 

In wages and other benefits, 9,263 Union Oil employees 
earned $55,564,000. The average per employee: $5,998. 
The tax collector? 

He did all right, too. Federal and other taxes took 

$21,821,000. 

(This does not include $55,239,000 additional in fuel 
taxes which we collected for the government.) 

The stockholders? 
No, the stockholders did not get the lion’s share. 

They were paid $11,690,000 for the use of their 
money, plus a dividend of one share of common stock 
for each ten shares of common held. This profit was 
divided among more than 40,000 people. 
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THE LIONS SHARE? 


Well, who did get the lion’s share? 

After we replenished working capital by $20,088,000 
(over and above the $55,564,000 paid employees, the 
$21,821,000 that went to the tax collector and the 
$11,690,000 to stockholders), the lion’s share— or 
$215,940,000—was divided among more than ten thou- 
sand companies and individuals we do business with. 

Some went for services. Some for materials. Some 
for wages. 

But all of the lion’s share of Union Oil’s 1953 gross 
income was reinvested in the American economy. Maybe 
it helped make your job a better one. 


OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Buy American and protect your standard of living. 





UNION 
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Answers to Inquiries 
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slightly higher unit sales value. 
At the same time, added costs for 
labor, materials, manufacturing 
supplies and special services some- 
what narrowed profit margins. 

The second phase of the com- 
pany’s mill expansion and im- 
provement program is practically 
complete and Gaylord’s mills pro- 
duced a greater portion of the 
basic materials required for con- 
verted products than in 1952. 
Modern high-speed equipment and 
improved facilities increased pro- 
ductive capacities at all plants. 

The new SHIPPING CON- 
TAINER PLANT occupying 260,- 
000 square feet on a ten-acre tract 
in St. Louis, is nearing completion 
and is expected to be in operation 
by mid-year. 

The company has plans for fur- 
ther expansion of its production 
facilities, particularly in connec- 
tion with converted products. 
These plants look toward the com- 
pany’s continued growth. 

Reforestation to insure Gay- 
lord’s long-range supply of pulp- 
wood continued on its timberland 
holdings. During 1953, 1814 mil- 
lion pine tree seedlings were 
planted by the company on these 
lands, which include what is said 
to be the largest privately-owned 
man-made forest in the Americas. 
The company now owns or con- 
trols approximately 473,000 acres 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, all 
under the supervision of scientific 
tree farm management. This is an 
increase of 11% over 1952. 

The effects of Gaylord’s MIN- 
ERALS DIVISION during 1953, 
were directed largely toward se- 
curing additional gas reserves for 
future requirements of the 26- 
mile pipeline serving the Bogalusa 
Paper Mill. This was timely, be- 
cause major oil companies with 
interests in Gaylord properties 
shifted their activities temporar- 
ily, at least, to other areas, and 
work during the past year was 
confined to only a few locations. 

The company will continue to 
further exploratory developments, 
and to evaluate mineral potentials, 
in line with their established pol- 
icy. 

The paper industry is America’s 
fifth largest industry, new uses 
for paper in packing and shipping 
are constantly being developed 
and refined. Contributions made 
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during the recent past by Gay- 
lord” Research and Development 
Division refer to new methods, 
new coatings, new materials and 
new designs for hundreds of items. 
The list included synthetic rubber, 
plate glass, hot water heaters, 
rope, air conditioners, citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, bulk chemicals, 
washing machines, stoves and cut 
flowers. 


As to the future of the shipping 
container industry, the president 
of Gaylord said that it should grow 
at a rate at least comparable to 
the growth in population as many 
untapped fields and uses remain to 
be explored. 


Dividends in 1953 totaled $1.50 
per share and 3714¢ was paid in 
the first quarter of the current 
year. 


Frevhauf Trailer Company 


“Please submit operations informa- 
tion on Fruehauf Trailer Company and 
its subsidiaries for 1953 and also include 
financial position.” 

E. N., Utica, N. Y. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company’s 
sales in 1953 reached an all-time 
high of $193,592,531 — an 18.9% 
increase over the previous high of 
$162,809,644 recorded in 1952. 


Net earnings, after Federal in- 
come taxes, were $6,950,344, equal 
after preferred dividends, to $4.46 
a share on the 1,459,614 shares of 
common stock. In 1952 net earn- 
ings amounted to $5,711,525 or 
$3.61 a common share. 

Sales of civilian freight-hauling 
trailers during 1953 totaled $136,- 
246,093 — an increase of 11.6% 
over 1952 and the highest in the 
company’s history. Sales for de- 
fense use totaled $57,346,438, also 
a new record high. 


Fruehauf Trailer Finance Com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
organized in 1948 to aid truckers 
to purchase trailers on a time-pay- 
ment basis, completed another 
successful year. During 1953, 
Fruehauf Trailer Company re- 
ceived dividends from the finance 
company totaling $1,125,000 as 
compared with the dividends of 
$850,000 received in 1952. 

Operations in Canada were the 
best in the history of Fruehauf’s 
Canadian subsidiary, Fruehauf 
Trailer Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, while Fruehauf’s Brazilian 
and French subsidiaries also 
showed progress in 1953. 

As the result of improving in- 
ventory turnover, Fruehauf’s in- 
ventories at December 31, 1953, 
1953, were reduced to $41,419,851 
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from $44,402,157 at the end of 
1952. ~ 

Company’s defense backlog was 
placed at $31 million. Of this total, 
two-thirds or approximately $2] 
million is in connection with the 
high priority guided missile bat. 
tery installations and coast-de. 
fense programs which are long. 
range in scope. The company has 
been producing this type of de. 
fense equipment since 1951 and, 
the production scheduels under the 
contracts at hand gradually accel. 
erate and extend beyond 1954. 

The company’s growth has re. 
sulted in a steadily increasing 
need for working capital, which 
has been provided partly by earn. 
ings retained in the business, ani 
partly by short-term bank loans, 
It was planned by the directors 
that eventually these borrowings 
would be replaced by permanent 
financing in order to straighten 
the financial structure of the com. 
pany. Authorization was given to 
the sale on December 18, 1953 of 
an issue of $10 million of 20-year 
414% convertible subordinated 
debentures. The proceeds have 
been used to pay all short-term 
bank loans and other than those 
related to the financing of defense 
business. 


At December 31, 1953, current 
assets amounted to $80,478,79( 
and current liabilities totaled $27; 
467,978. Working capital of $53, 
010,812 is thus substantially im- 
proved from the $42,822,895 1 
year ago. 

The increased use of trucks an( 
trailers by the U. S. Post Office 
Department to haul mail, and the 
growing needs brought by decer- 
tralization of industry point to 
satisfactory prospects over com: 
ing months. 

Dividends in 1953 totaled $2.0! 
per share and 50¢ was paid in the 
first quarter of the current year. 


Link-Belt Company - 


“How have Link-Belt Company’s sales 
and earnings compared in the past twi 
years? Has the company been able ti 
reduce operating costs? Please also re’ 
port the financial position and divident 
payments for 19538.” 

L. A., Indianapolis, Ini! 


Link-Belt Company reportel 
1953 sales of $129,792,444, com: 
pared with $126,582,116 in 1952 
This marks the third successive 
year that the company has estab- 
lished a record in sales. 

Net income for the year wa‘ 
$7,397,792, or $4.42 per share, 


(Please turn to page 134) 
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IT BEGAN WITH A RAFT. ™: 
AND A BOLD ARMENIAN ~ 





Asout 500 years B.C., an Armenian merchant, look- 
ing for new markets, resolved to take a “capital risk’. 


He loaded a raft with stretched-hide containers of as- 
phalt and bitumen, plus a half dozen asses, and floated 
hundreds of miles down the Euphrates to Babylon. 


His venture paid off. He sold his wares at a profit, and 
he and his crew rode home on the backs of their animal 
passengers. 


So was taken the first step in the water transportation 
of petroleum products. 


Some 2,400 years after, the latest step is taken: 


April 20, 1954, will see the launching of the first of four 
Cities Service super tankers to take their places as queens 
of the world’s oil fleet. Their size and appointments 





should make even today’s tanker men—much less our 
Armenian friend—gape with astonishment. 


They will carry more oil in less travel time than any 
other tankers in service today. Air-conditioned, with 
individual staterooms for all, they’ll have crew comforts 
and conveniences never before seen on tankers. 


They will be, in short, the latest word in oil trans- 
portation. Not the “last word’’—for there is no such 
thing. (The Armenian probably thought he had it!) 
Oil companies will continue to find better ways to move 
their products—so they can continue to lower the 
prices you pay for them. 


, 


The four new “luxury liners” of the Cities Service 
fleet are merely the latest chapter in a long, long story 


... AND THE END Is NOT YET. 


CITIES (@) SERVICE 


Quality 5-D Products 
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compared with $8,039,915, or 
$4.82 per share in 1952. 

Net working capital was $39,- 
480,898 with total current assets 
of $52,551,820 and current liabili- 
ties of $13,070,922 a ratio of 4.0- 
to-1. 

The increase in sales in 1953 is 
attributed to greater sales in some 
product lines to consumer indus- 
tries and to the completion of a 
stallations. Standardization of 
additional engineered products, 
enabling cost reductions from 
quantity production, also was re- 
sponsible for acceleration in sales. 

The backlog of engineering con- 
tracts remains sizable, particu- 
larly in the foundry, pulp and 
paper, chemical and power-gener- 
ating industries. In the product 
lines, there has been a steady 
decrease in backlog, some of it 
caused by reduction in customers’ 
inventories. The net backlog de- 
creased throughout the year. 

The company anticipates a sat- 
isfactory year in 1954 though 
earnings may be somewhat lower. 
The concentration of effort by all 
industries to reduce their costs 
presents real sales opportunities 
for material handling and power 
transmission equipment. Many of 
Link-Belts engineered units are 
used in recently developed proc- 
esses which will produce new 
materials for a large consumer 
market. 

Some industries, particularly 
those making consumer and capi- 
tal machinery, have entered the 
year 1954 cautiously and are de- 
laying their releases of production 
schedules and orders. There are, 
however, encouraging signs that 
this trend may be offset by the use 
of the company’s products on new 
models of such equipment. 

During the year, an addition to 
the company’s Minneapolis plant 
was built to permit more efficient 
manufacturing and increased ca- 
pacity in that area. A contract was 
awarded for a three-story addition 
to the San Francisco plant, and 
land was purchased in Portland, 
Oregon, for a company-owned 
warehouse to eventually replace 
leased space. 

Link-Belt’s Speeder Corpora- 
tion completed a service building 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Link-Belt Limited in Canada 
completed its new Scarboro plant 
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in metropolitan Toronto, thus 
greatly increasing capacity for de- 
sign and fabrication of heavy 
processing, conveying and engi- 
neered equipment in Canada, and 
purchased thirty acres on the out- 
skirts of Elmira, Ontario, for fu- 
ture foundry expansion. 

The total cost of additions and 
replacements to property, plant 
and equipment was $3,663,946 in 
1953. 

Dividends in 1953 were $2.40 
per share and $1.20 which includes 
an extra has been paid thus far in 
the current year. 


American Encaustic 
Tiling Company 
“Please furnish comparative sales 
volume and earnings for the past two 
years of American Encaustic Tiling 
Company, also dividend payments.” 
C. E. ,Toledo, Ohio 


American Encaustic Tiling 
Company is the third largest do- 
mestic manufacturer of ceramic 
tile. 

Sales for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 were $8,098,891, an 
increase of about 5% over the $7,- 
622,249 sales in 1952, an increase 
of $220,000 in defense orders was 
part of the increase shown. 

Substantial increases in direct 
wages and fringe benefits went 
into effect February 1, 1953 and 
with some increases in the cost of 
raw materials, added to the cost of 
production. During August 1953 
selling prices were increased ap- 
proximately 5% and this was a 
partial offset to increased manu- 
factuirng costs. 

The profit in 1953 before taxes 
was $2,029,367 compared with 
$2,174,007 in 1952. The profit 
after taxes for 1953 was $674,367, 
equal] to $1.05 per share, compared 
with $689,551 or $1.07 per share 
in 1952. Excess profits taxes for 
1953 amounted to $230,000 or 36¢ 
per share compared with $288,700 
or 44¢ per share in 1952. 

Dividends at the rate of 60¢ per 
share were paid during 1953 and 
this compares with 55¢ per share 
in 1952. 

Balance sheet at the end of 1953 
indicated net worth of $4,289,151 
compared with $4,001,910 at the 
end of 1952. Book value per share 
was $6.65. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
“Please submit expansion program of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls, recent 
earnings and outlook over coming 


months.” 
P. R., San Francisco, Calif. 


Net sales during 1953 of Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls reached 
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a new high of $57,599,369, an ip. 
crease of 15% over the $50,029. 
934 reported during the previow 
year. The increased sales were dj. 
vided about equally between civil. 
ian and defense items. 

After provision for Federa| 
taxes, net income totaled $2,649. 
181. After preferred dividend: 
(equal to 8¢ per common share) 
this was equivalent to $1.90 on the 
1,337,197 shares of common stock 
outstanding. This compares with 
net income of $2,552,039 or $1.9) 
per share on the 1,336,400 share; 
of common stock outstanding dur. 
ing 1952 when there was no pre. 
ferred stock. 

The expansion program beguw 
several years ago will be con. 
tinued. 

Plans currently are under wa; 
for the construction of new build. 
ings at three of the company’s di: 
visions, namely Grayson Control: 
American Thermometer ani 
Bridgeport Thermostat. 

The present plants at Linwooi, 
California, Bridgeport, Conn. ani 
St. Louis, Mo. are inadequate ir 
size and will be sold, according ti 
the company. Proceeds from th: 
sale of these properties will par. 
tially offset the cost of new cor- 
struction and the new facilitie 
will contribute to the company’ 
cost reduction program. 

According to the president 0 
the company, “‘operations thus far 
in 1954 are continuing at a rate 
comparable to that of the previou 
quarter. Although it is too early ti 
predict the coming year’s result 
with any certainty, the probabilit; 





is that 1954 sales will be slight 
below those of 1953. It is expectel 
that rate of defense productio 
will be lower, but will be offset in 
part by increase in the output of 
civilian goods.” 

Dividends on the stock in 198) 
were $1.50 per share and 37}! 
was paid in the first quarter of the 
current year. 


Vanadium Corporation 
of America 
“Please advise on volume of busines 
done last year by Vanadium Corport 
tion of America and any new produt 
tion developments, dividends, etc.” 


B. T., Eureka, Calij 


Vanadium Corporation 0f 
America’s volume of business fo 
the year 1953 totaled $43,278,70 
a gain of 13% over the previou 
record high sales of $38,367,41] 
attained in 1952. 

Net earnings after all charg 
and provisions for federal tax 

(Please turn to page 140) 
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Keeping Abreast 





(Continued from page 114) 
transmission system now in use. 


The largest building project un- 
dertaken in New York got under 
Way several weeks ago when 
ground was broken for the new 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., building 
which will occupy an entire two- 
acre block in the heart of Manhat- 
tan. The new building will provide 
working space for about 10,000 
persons. It will have a total floor 
area of 1.6 million square feet; 
will be air conditioned, and when 
fully tenanted, will represent an 
investment of about $45 million. 


Sometime this summer, P. Loril- 
lard Co., maker of Old Gold, Em- 
bassy cigarettes and Kent, the fil- 
ter mouthpiece cigarette, will get 
construction under way for a 
large, fully integrated cigarette 
plant in Greensboro, N. C. The 


new plant, it is said, will be the 
most modern and efficient of its 
kind yet designed. The cost of the 
plant is placed at $10 million, with 
another $3 million going for ini- 
tial equipment. 


In building a heavy press plant 
for the U. S. Air Force in Cleve- 
land, a new type of aluminum 
“sandwich” curtain wall for which 
a number of virtues are claimed 
is being employed. The wall is 
only a little more than an inch 
thick but is said to have insulation 
value equal to that of a two-foot 
thick brick wall. The “sandwich” 
is made of two sheets of Alumi- 
num Company of America’s cor- 
rugated aluminum between which 
is a layer of fiber glass insulation. 
The windows of the building will 
be translucent corrugated plastic. 
The new building which, it is 
stated, will never require painting, 
covers about 12 acres and will 
house giant forging presses used 
to shape aircraft parts. 


When ‘completed early next 


year, U. S. Steel Corp.’s new plant 
at Camden, N. J., now under con. 
struction, will produce steel drum; 
and pails for the petroleum, chem. 
ical, paint, food and other indus. 
tries. The new facilities, compris. 
ing 168,000 square feet, will have 
an annual capacity of approxi. 
mately 2.4 million drums and 3. 
million pails of various sizes. 


As a result of the popularity of 
the “for men only”’ fllights United 
Air Lines has been operating be. 
tween New York and Chicago, 
the company announces prelimi- 
nary plans for inauguration of the 
same type of service between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Effec. 
tive April 25, the new DC-6 flights, 
to be known as the “San Francisco 
Executive” and “Los Angeles Ex. 
ecutive”, will depart daily from 
their respectives cities at 5:30 p.m. 


In the Neat Issue 
10 Potential Market Leaders 





an unbroken record of 
dividends paid 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 


LISTED 


1929 Midwest Stock Exchange (formerly Chicago) 


1937 New York Stock Exchange 
1949 San Francisco Stock Exchange 


3,739,819 Shares of C Stock O 






DIVIDENDS 
1953 


ILLINOIS 


+t, i, 





No Bonded Indebtedness 


106,848 Shares of 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Outstanding 
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IPO? :... 
a mea 
Lixo) © ieee 
1949... 
1948.. 
1947.. 
1946.. 
1945.. 
1944 .. 
1943.. 
1942.. 
AAT... 
1940.. 
RvOY «.. 
1938 ..... 
1937 .. 
1936.. 
1935... 
1934.. 
1933.. 
W932... 
1931... 
1930.. 
1929... 


PAID* 
-- 2 80 
umes 
1.95 
1.85 


2.70 ——L1 949 — Adjusted on 

3.25 basis of 2-for-1 
stock split 

. 2.40 


2.87 
.220 
. 2.20 —L—-1944—rights voted 
.2.00 
190 
PZ 
J2N5 
2.05 —+——193 9— 5% stock 

1.70 dividend and rights 
240 
. 2.07 
2.45 
. 2.50 
. 2.00 
222 
2:50 
. 2.00 
.2.42 


—+—1 946 —2-for-1 stock 
split and rights 


——! 936—3-for-1 stock split 


—+—1935—33'3% stock 
dividend 


*ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 
CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 
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A Year of Improvement... 


C&O NET INCOME in 1953 of $48.1 million was the 
best in twelve years, only slightly less than the all- 
time record. 


EARNINGS a share of common stock were $6.04, com- 
pared with $5.66 in 1952. Regular dividends totaling 
$3 on the common stock and $3.50 on the preferred 
stock were paid. 


MERCHANDISE REVENUES were up to a new record of 
$155.1 million, 49 per cent of total freight revenues. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT activities brought 114 new 
trafic-producing businesses to C & O’s line. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES improved plant and equipment 
by $49.3 million. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio 


reports on 1953 


Last year marked the fourth successive year of improve- 
ment in C&O earnings. 

Net income was just short of equaling the all-time rec- 
ord of twelve years ago. 

Net income increased $3.1 million, although revenues 
declined $11.6 million from 1952. 


How was this accomplished? Vigorous efforts toward 
self-improvement stimulated our activities. Major addi- 
tions to physical plant, extensive mechanization, moderni- 
zation of methods and facilities, all contributed materially. 


Merchandise freight revenues continued to rise, setting 
a new record. Now, nearly half of what we take in for 
freight comes from merchandise, the other half from coal, 
the results of a concentrated program to diversify C&O’s 
business. 

Coal traffic was good. Aside from the expected drop-off 
in coal shipments to foreign countries, 1953's coal traffic 
was only slightly below that of 1952. And C&O continued 
its leadership as the nation’s largest coal carrier—a record 
it will strive to maintain. 


Most of the post-World War II plant improvement pro- 
gram saw completion in 1953. Capital expenditures were 
just over half of what they were in 1952, and in 1954 they 
will be much less than 1953. The railroad is in prime phys- 
ical condition. Power, freight cars, track, roadbed, equip- 
ment and structures are all at their peak. 


Highest standards of roadway maintenance have been 
achieved and we have no deferred maintenance. 


These underlying elements of strength and stability 
give us the utmost confidence in the future progress of 
Chesapeake and Ohio and assurance of good dividends, 


hairman of the Board 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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F. W. Woolworth vs. 
W. T. Grant 





(Continued from page 101) 


ments that lend themselves to this 
type of operation. 
Simultaneously, both companies 
are strengthening their respective 
positions by providing the type 
of store that will have a greater 
appeal to today’s shoppers. Since 
1946, to the end of the current 
calendar year, Woolworth’s total 
investment in new and improved 
stores will approximate $175 mil- 
lion. During last year alone, the 
company established new stores 
in 44 communities where it had 
not been previously represented. 
It also enlarged 50 stores in the 
same location, and enlarged 14 
outlets that were moved to new 
locations. Some of the new, large 
modern units were opened in 
metropolitan centers, with new 
units also being set up in the 
shopping centers in Canada and 
the United States that have de- 
veloped in recent years with the 
shifting of populations from 


urban to suburban areas. 

Since the end of 1945, Grant 
has more than doubled its fixed 
assets which have increased from 
$18.2 million to a record high of 
$39.1 million at the close of its 
fiscal year ended January 31, 
1954, In the last eight years it has 
made a net gain of 18 stores in 
operation, bringing its total to 
502. During 1953, its net capital 
expenditures, exclusive of expen- 
ditures made directly by owners 
on properties developed for and 
leased to the company, totaled 
$7.4 million. This was almost $1 
million above net capital expen- 
ditures made in 1952. Part of the 
1953 program of expansion was 
the opening of a modern, retail 
outlet in the new shopping center 
developed at Levittown, Pa., and 
an equally up-to-the minute 
branch in the new park-and-shop 
location on Roosevelt Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Altogether, a total of 
seven such branches were put into 
operation last year with an equal 
number being established in 
downtown locations in various 
states. In addition, 13 stores were 
reopened in new buildings; 19 
stores were enlarged, and nine 
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stores were modernized. These 
achievements will be surpassed in 
the current year. Plans for 1954 
call for a continuation of a capi. 
tal program which includes 25 
stores in new communities, nine 
of which will be in new shopping 
centers; 23 stores to be reopened 
in new buildings on existing or 
relocated sites; and six stores to 
be enlarged or modernized. 

Grant has accomplished its ex. 
pansion and modernization of 
store units and increased pre-tax 
earnings from $14.8 million for 
1946, to $18.8 million for the last 
fiscal year with funds derived 
from internal sources. At the 
same time it has completely wiped 
out its real estate mortgages that 
stood at $6,033,551 at the begin- 
ning of 1946. Working capital 
amounting to $32.4 million at that 
time has grown to $41.9 million 
today, while net worth has ex- 
panded from $52.1 million to $85.8 
million. It closed its fiscal year last 
January with $3,856,786 of 1953 
net earnings, after dividends, be- 
ing retained for the business, and 
a ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities of about 2.8-to-one., 

Although Woolworth too, fin- 
ished its calendar year 1953 in a 
strong financial condition, it cre- 
ated a debt of $35 million by bor- 
rowing that amount from one of 
the life insurance companies on 
notes payable, due July 1, 1973, 
payable in semiannual instal- 
ments of $875,000 beginning July 
1, 1958. In addition to this loan, 
the company had outstanding at 
the end of the year, $16.3 million 
in obligations in connection with 
real estate acquisitions. Current 
assets, including $66.8 million 
cash and $106.6 million inven- 
tories, totaled $177 million against 
current liabilities of $49.2 million, 
a ratio of 3.60-to-one. 

Both companies are favorably 
situated to meet competition, and 
continue to get a fair share of 
the shopper’s dollar. While there 
is no reason to anticipate any im- 
mediately spectacular growth for 
either, earnings should hold at 
levels amply covering dividend 
needs of $2.50 a share for Wool- 
worth and Grant’s current $1.50 
annual rate which, as a matter of 
fact, could be moderately in- 
creased. At current prices, Wool- 
worth is selling to yield 5.8% as 
compared to Grant’s 4.2%. In any 
event, both issues are worthy of 
being held as sound investments 
with long-range potentials. 
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STANDARD OIL ox 0px 


and Subsidiaries 


Assets Now Top %2 Billion...Sales at All-Time High... 
Earnings Increased... Expansion Continued 


Total assets of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and its sub- 
sidiary companies passed the $2 billion mark during 1953. The 
second billion of our assets was built up in less than seven years, 
compared with 57 years required to build up the first billion, 
Product sales for the year reached an all-time high. The volume 
of product sales was up 6 per cent and earnings rose 4 per cent 
over 1952. Gains also were registered in production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids, refinery crude runs, and pipeline traffic. 
Our vigorous postwar expansion program continued, with capital 
expenditures for the year again exceeding $200 million to main- 
tain and improve our competitive position. Such expenditures 
are expected to be even greater in 1954 and 1955, totaling about 
half a billion dollars for the two-year period. Some other high- 
lights of the year: Construction started on our ‘refinery at 
Mandan, North Dakota; three new research laboratories were 
completed; three new Ultraforming units—a development of 
Standard Oil’s laboratories—were started and two more were 
planned. More new and improved products were introduced by 
our company in 1953 than in any other year since World War II. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1953 were $2,036,101,000 compared 
with $1,963,877,000 for 1952. Z 


SALES IN 1953 TOTALED $1,665,000,000 compared with 
$1,550,000,000 in 1952, highest previous year. Both in total vol- 
ume and in dollar value our sales were greater than ever before. 
The volume gain in 1953 of 6 per cent was slightly higher than 
the average for the domestic industry. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1953 WERE $124,830,000 or $8.11 per 
share. This compares with $119,980,000 or $7.81 per share in 1952. 
Our 1953 tax bill was $94,729,000 which was $2,052,000 more than 
in 1952. Taxes in 1953 were equivalent to $6.16 per share. In 
addition, we collected from customers $255 million in taxes for 
local, state and federal governments. 


DIVIDENDS of $3.86 per share were paid in 1953; of this, $2.50 
was the regular cash dividend and the balance was the value of a 
special dividend in Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) stock. 
Dividends were paid in 1953 for the 60th consecutive year. The 
year’s reinvestment of profits increased the stockholders’ equity 
from $88.33 per share at the end of 1952 to $93.39 per share on 
December 31, 1953. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES were $209,157,000 compared with 
$204,293,000 in 1952. Our expansion and modernization pro- 
gram in 1954 and 1955 calls for capital expenditures of about 
half a billion dollars. About half of this amount will go into de- 
velopment of new crude oil production and reserves. A further 
increase in domestic demand for oil products is expected. 

EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1953 numbered 50,870. Our em- 
ployees received a 4 per cent general pay increase during the year. 
STOCKHOLDERS NUMBERED 117,800 at the end of 1953. About 
half of our employees are stockholders. The largest stockholding 


by an individual is less than 1% of our total stock; the largest 
holding of any institution is less than 4%. 


This record of progress reflects our improved ability to serve our customers and demonstrates the splendid support and cooperation of our employees. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
and Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business for the Years 1953 and 1952 


1953 1952 
Sales and operating revenues............. $1,709,510,619 $1,592,122,143 
Dividends, interest, and other income... . . 19,893,235 24, 772,976 


| er rere $1,729,403,854 $1, 616,8 95,119 





DEDUCT: 

Materials used, salaries and wages, oper- 
ating and general expenses other than 
those shown below........... 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 
of properties— 

Depreciation, and amortization of 
emergency facilities. . . 
Depletion, amortization of drilling and 
development costs, and loss on retire- 


$1,380,053,147 $1,294,419,369 


66,417,432 58,031,915 


ments and abandonments.......... 46,979,844 37,702,958 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 53,055,000 52,551,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 

to $254,523,000 in 1953 and $236,815,000 

in 1952 collected from customers for 

government agencies)................ 41,674,330 40,125,708 
ee rece 11,002,150 8,671,862 


Minority stockholders’ interest in net 
earnings of subsidiaries.............. 1,395,554 5,410,869 
7, 


Total deductions........... $1,604,577,457 $1,496,913,681 
124,826,397 











BNC CREAN ora Ta niga wre aioe eee ne wach $ $ 119,981,438 
Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana)— 
Regular dividends paid wholly in cash— 
$2.50 per share........ $ 38,301,964 $ 38,368,232 


Special dividends paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) — 
276,939 shares in 1953 and 278, 246 
shares in 1952 at average carryin value 
—together with equalizing cash pay- 
ments in lieu of fractional shares. Mar- 
ket values on dates of distribution were 
equivalent to $1.3637 in 1953 and 
$1.5187 in 1952 per share on Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) stock......... 


Total dividends paid....... $ 
Balance of earnings retained.............. $ 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 


ness at beginning Ol OR cis he sere ses 
Prior years’ reserve no longer required for 


8,317,523 
46,619,487 $ 
78,206,910 $ 
854,833,205 


8,502,709 
46,870,941 
73,110,497 








773,259,988 





iT 8 eC REUR i Bete Sis yen Omer — 8,462,720 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
SAN AE CRU OE ONE 6 ose oc 85006: 56650504 00s $ 933,040,115 $_ 85 4, 833, 205 5 








Copies of the 1953 Annual Report are available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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THE STORY IN FIGURES 
1953 1952 





1951 
FINANCIAL 
Total income.... 
Net earnings 


$1,729,000,000 
124,830,000 


$1,559,000,000 
148,700,000 


$1,617,000,000 
119,980,000 


Net earnings per share $8.11 $7.81 $9.71 
Dividends paid : $ 46,620,000 $ 46,870,000 $ 45,000,000 
Dividends paid per share $3.864* $4.019* $3.954* 
Earnings retained in the 

business.... . $ 78,210,000 $ 73,110,000 $ 103,700,000 
Capital expenditures $ 209,200,000 $ 204,300,000 $ 183,100,000 
Net worth, at the year 


See $1,437,.000,000 
Book value per share, at 
the year end. ; 


$1,357,000,000 $1,272,000,000 


$93.39 $88.33 $83.00 


PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids produced, net, 
WS wc cccs cess ; 
Oil wells owned, net, at 
the yearend...... 
Gas wells owned, net, at 
the year end........ 1,522 1,307 
MANUFACTURING 
Crude oil run at refineries, 
barrels. 
Crude running capacity, 


97,860,000 97,300,000 95,210,000 


9,442 9,194 9,043 


1,106 
204,800,000 


185,300,000 187,600,000 


at year end, barrels 
PGES 6 cnc xncces 612,800 569,000 548,000 
MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars.... $1,665,000,000 $1,550,000,000 $1,499,000,000 
Bulk plants operated, at 
the year end....... 4,526 4,539 4,528 
Retail outlets served, at 
the year end......... 30,900 31,040 31,130 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at the 
year end, miles 17,540 16,740 16,180 
Pipeline traffic, million 
barrel miles. ; 142,500 138,900 142,000 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles. . . 101,100 97,850 99,510 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the year 
EN Siow bs ck 117,800 117,600 116,800 
Employees, at the year 
WN ie ween bs esis 50,870 51,440 49,740 
*Including $1.364 in 1953, $1.519 in 1952, and $1.704 in 1951, as the 


market value of the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) on the respective dates of distribution. 
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Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 134) 


were a record $3,014,903, or $5.41 
per share on the 557,458 shares of 
capital stock outstanding on De- 
cember 31, 1953. This profit was 
30% above the previous record 
high of $2,324,321 or $4.17 per 
share earned on the same share 
basis in 1952. 

The company’s expansion pro- 
gram was substantially completed 
in 1953, but because some portions 
of the program were not finished 
until late in 1953, the corpora- 
tion’s operating results did not 
fully reflect the benefits which 


a be expected to accrue from 
thi: program. 

yate in the year, the company 
began production of a new-very- 
lowecarbon ferrochromium at its 

facilities at Graham, West 
Vir inia, utilizing a process de- 
velcped by a French associated 
company. In the fourth quarter, 
the °company also installed addi- 
tionRil electric furnace facilities at 
its rew Cambridge, Ohio plant. On 
Dec¢mber 1st a new research cen- 
ter %t that location was dedicated. 

The company’s mining and mill- 
ing #perations were also expanded 
durifg the year. Production of 
ae and uranium ore on the 





Colofado plateau was substan- 
tiall 
Soutf nern Rhodesian 


increased. The company’s 
chromium 
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30 Broad Street 
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German Dolla | _ 


Period of Registration for Vilidation of the 
92 Issues Involved Expires Ajgust 31, 1954 


Validation is the essential prereqyisite for benefits 
under the terms of the Londo Agreement on 


| A list of the 92 issues involved, 
Form and Explanatory Pamphlet, 


in New York, or from banks, brokers or security 
dealers throughout the United Stdtes. 


NOTICE: All series of the 7% Seal Gold Bonds 
of the City of Duisburg and City of Munich must 
be registered for validation. 


VALIDATION BOARD FOR GERMAN, DOLLAR BONDS 


- 








) 


vith Registration 
ay be obtained 














New fYork 4, N. Y. 





tr. Walther Reusch 
German Member 












ore production was considerably 
increased, too. A new Souther 
Rhodesian mill to concentrate 
eluvial and metallurgical grad 
chrome ore, was placed in opera. 
tion in December. The corporation 
increased roaster capacity at both 
of its vanadium-uranium ore mills 
on the Colorado plateau at Dy. 
rango and Naturita, Colorado, 
during the year. 

The outlook for the company 
hinges upon developments in the 
steel and other metal industries, 
Production of steel and especially 
of alloy steels, declined sharply 
during ‘the closing months of 1953 
and continued to lag in the open. 
ing months of 1954. Much of this 
decline was due to inventory ad- 
justments on the part of metal 
consumers. 

With the completion of these in. 
ventory adjustments, producers of 
alloy and stainless steels will again 
attain production levels it is ex. 
pected, consistent with current 
and future consumption rates. 

Dividends in 1953 totaled $2.40 
per share and 60¢ was paid in the 
first quarter of the current year. 


Elgin National Watch Company 


“IT have been a subscriber to your 
publication for several years and would 
appreciate receiving late earning data 
and other pertinent facts in regard to 
the Elgin National Watch Company.” 


E. N., Racine, Wis. 


For the calendar year ended De- 
cember 31, 1953, Elgin National 
Watch Company showed net earn- 
ings of $2,048,628 on net sales of 
$56,720,630. Net earnings in- 
creased 32% over the $1,550,127 
reported for 1952, and net sales 
increased 11.7% over the $50, 
800,191 figure of a year earlier. 

The unaudited figures resulted 
from a current revision in the 
company’s business year, which 
until last December 31st was ona 
calendar basis. Elgin has now 
adopted a fiscal year running from 
March Ist to February 28th. 

Unaudited consolidated earn- 
ings before federal taxes on in- 
come in 1953 were $3,978,628 com- 
pared with $2,900,127 in 1952. 
The 1953 estimated provision for 
federal taxes was $1,930,000 
against $1,350,000 for the previ- 
ous year. Net earnings, based on 
922,690 shares now outstanding, 
were stated tentatively at $2.22 
per share, compared with $1.68 in 
1952. Larger sales of watches was 
one of the factors in the 1953 im- 
provement, and a growing volume 
of imported movements in the spe- 

(Please turn to page 142) 
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cialty and lower-price fields con- 
tributed importantly to the total 
sales volume. 

A second factor in the improve- 
ment was the continued success of 
the company-wide expansion for 
greater operating efficiency and a 
third factor was the growth of the 
diversification program. In 1949 
more than 98% of Elgin sales vol- 
ume came from American-made 
watches; but in 1953 with the ad- 
dition of ordnance work, imported 
watch movements, abrasive prod- 
ucts and other items, American- 
made watches represented some- 
what less than 75% of total sales. 

Business for the first two 
months of 1954 had been below 
last year’s level, reflecting very 
heavy watch inventories in jew- 
elry stores. Elgin has a vigorous 
promotion effort to move these in- 
ventories into the hands of con- 
sumers. 

Dividends in 1953 were 60¢ plus 
5% in stock. A 15¢ dividend was 
paid in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year. 








CARBON 
BLACKS 


United blacks are used to add long life and 
durability to the modern tire and to rubber 
goods of many kinds. United blacks are also 
used in paints, varnishes, lacquers; in ink 
and paper. United blacks, under the trade 
names “Kosmos” and “Dixie” are the prod- 
ucts of advanced research and engineering, 
and are distributed throughout the world. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK « AKRON «+ CHICAGO « BOSTON + MEMPHIS 


ANADA: CANADIAN 





INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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20th Century-Fox—Loew’s 


“Have been disappointed in the action 
of my two movie stocks, 20th Century- 
Fox and Loew’s. Can you give me any 
information on these two, relative to 
their prospects? 

—J. G. B., Chicago, Jil. 


Motion picture company shares, 
after a precipitate drop in mar- 
ket value, particularly violent for 
20th Century-Fox when surveyed 
from its high of 63% in 1946 to a 
1952 low of 15 prior to the divorce- 
ment of the theatre properties, ap- 
pear to have turned the corner. 
This is particularly applicable to 
20th Century-Fox as it is now 
constituted, its shares having 
moved up from a low of 1014 to 
current high of 2114. Two forces 
are contributing to the more en- 
couraging outlook, one being evi- 
dence that the public is again turn- 
ing to the motion picture theatre 
for entertainment, and the other, 
the great improvement in motion 
picture presentation that 20th 
Century-Fox CineaScope method 
of filming and projecting has made 
possible. This change for the bet- 
ter did not find full reflection in 
1953 earnings ($1.65 a share) in- 
asmuch as the company’s first 
CineaScope picture, “The Robe”, 
which was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the public, was not re- 
leased until last October, while 
other CineaScope “hits”, as meas- 
ured by box office receipts, were 
not shown in theatres until much 
later in the year. Earnings state- 
ments for 1954 are likely to show 
satisfactory recovery from recent 
low levels, providing a broader 
base for the current $1 a share an- 
nual dividend rate. The stock is 
worth holding for possible further 
market improvement. 

Loew’smarketaction which car- 
ried the stock down from a high 
of 1834, in 1949 to a low of 105% in 
1953 was actually a continuation 
of the downtrend that set in dur- 
ing 1946 following the issue’s 
move up to a high of 41 in that 
vear. Recent action of the stock 
which has recovered, at the mo- 
ment of writing, about three points 
from its nadir reflects the more 
optimistic opinion that prevails 
as to the future of the motion pic- 
ture companies. However, Loew’s 
earnings statement for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1953, show- 
ing 85 cents a share does not sup- 
port this view since net was just 
enough to cover the 20 cents quar- 
terly dividends. The more cheerful 
outlook therefore, is based rather 
on the improving attendance at 
motion picture theatres, the rigid 
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economies being effected coupled 
with the recently adopted course 
of producing higher quality pic. 
tures which the public will pay to 
see as has already been proven, 
Loew’s also has adopted Cinea. 
Scope, its first production under 
this method being “Knights of the 
Round Table” that had its pre. 
miere early this month. The stock 
must be regarded as speculative 
but is worth retaining for its 
long-range possibilities. 


Two Shoe Companies 


“Would be appreciative if you would 
compare the earnings of International 
Shoe with those of Endicott Johnson.” 

F. K., Miami, Florida 

The four year low at 36%% for 
International Shoe was _ estab- 
lished in May, 1952, the decline to 
this level reflecting disappoint- 
ment over the failure of 1951 earn- 
ings to match the good showing of 
the previous year. Some further 
selling of the shares was undoubt- 
edly caused by the belief that 1952 
net, based on indications of lower 
first half-year’s results, would go 
even lower. As it turned out, net 
for the 1952 year, amounting to 
$2.44 a share, fell below 1951’s 
$2.61 a share and made a poor 
comparison with the $3.22 a share 
earned in 1950 when the stock 
sold at 468%. 1953 earnings made 
a better showing. Aided by acqui- 
sition of Florsheim Shoe last 
March, sales of International for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1953 in- 
creased from $217 million to $251 
million, producing net for the 
stock equal to $2.93 a share, as 
compared with $2.44 a year ear- 
lier. This was more than sufficient 
to cover the present dividend rate 
of $2.40 annually. Current assets 
of the company as of Nov. 30, 
1953, amounted to slightly over 
$125 million and included $10.1 
million cash and $1.4 million of 
U. S. Government securities, the 
total being in contrast to $39.6 
million in current liabilities. Al- 
though there does not now appear 
to be anything tangible on which 
to base an expectation of an im- 
mediate broad recovery in the 
price of the shares they are worth 
holding for income and long-term 
potentialities. 

As the second largest shoe man- 
ufacturer, Endicott Johnson with 
the aid of its normal base stock 
method of inventory, has main- 
tained relatively stable earnings. 
Net income for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1953, after inven- 
tory adjustments, equalled $2.23 a 

(Please turn to page 144) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


‘ 
Caross operating revenues reached a new 
peak of $364,105,000, exceeding those of the 
previous year by $50,120,000, or 16.097. The 
electric rate increase placed in effect late in 
1952 was a major factor contributing to this 
large gain in revenues. 


Sales of electricity totaled 14,770,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, and sales of gas 227,052,000,000 
cubie feet, exceeding those of the previous 
vear by 10.0% and 3.2°,, respectively. Sales 
were adversely affected by reason of the gen- 
erally warmer weather which prevailed during 
most of the year. 


In addition to sales to our customers, we trans- 
ported 460,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity for the account of others, and 55,980,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas for use in our steam- 
electric generating plants and for other Com- 
pany uses. 


We experienced -a net gain of 101,379 cus- 
tomers, and at the year-end we were supplying 
service to 2,729,168 customers in all branches 
of our operations. It was the seventh con- 
secutive year in which we have added more 
than 100,000 customers. 


Expenditures for expanding and enlarging our 
facilities for serving the public totaled $197,- 
000,000 for the year, bringing to $1, 174,000,000 
the amount spent by the Company for this 
purpose since the close of World War II. 


Net proceeds derived from the sale of secur- 
ities for financing our construction program 
amounted to approximately $129,250,000, 
such proceeds exceeding the par value or 
face amount of the securities issued by over 


$15,000,000. 


Territory Served by P.G.& E. 


P.G. & E.’s 62,300 miles of electric 
power lines and 15,350 miles of gas 
pipe lines serve 2,729, 168 Northern 
and Central California customers. 
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The number of those participating in the own- 
ership of the Company passed the 200,000 
mark for the first time in 1953. At the year- 
end we had 207,083 stockholders of record, an 
increase of 8,753 compared with the end of 
the previous year. 


The Company was one ofa five-company study 
team which formed a jointly owned firm to be 
called Nuclear Power Company, having as its 
ultimate goal the harnessing of atomic energy 
for the production of electric power. 
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Preliminary steps were taken toward the ac- 
quisition, by an exchange of stock, of Pacific 
Public Service Company. Its principal sub- 
sidiary, Coast Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, serves gas and electricity in areas within 
and contiguous to our field of operations. 


The expected improvement in our earnings 
materialized, net earnings for the common 
stock amounting to $3.12 a share, compared 
with $2.52 in the previous year, both based 
upon the average number of common shares 
outstanding in the respective periods. 


y Y 


= 
Eanxtnes reached more satisfactory levels, reflecting the benefit of a full calendar year under the 


higher electric rates which became effective late in 1952. This should prove beneficial to all concerned. 


The confidence of the investing public and the financial strength resulting therefrom supply the best 


assurance that we can adequately serve our customers and provide properly for our employees. 


The democratic character of the ownership of modern corporations is often overlooked. Anyone, 


regardless of race, creed or national origin, can freely participate in such ownership upon the pur- 


chase of a single share of stock. Yet, many apparently still believe the privilege of stock ownership 


is restricted in some manner. A broader base for the ownership of American industry will do much 


toward a better understanding of our economic system. To this end, the efforts of security exchanges 


and security dealers to promote a broader ownership of industry are to be highly commended. 


PACIFIC 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


If you'd like to know more about P.G. & E. write: K. C. Christensen, 
Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California, 


for a copy of our Annual Report. 





President 
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PRODUCTION 
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Farmers spend less time in the 


field— yuee wok 








With the rugged, dependable hydraulic system on the powerful Farmall 
Super C tractor with Fast-Hitch, farmers have complete finger-tip control 
of the tillage tools. Control that helps ease and speed their field work, thus 
saving time for other chores. 

To power this work-saving, time-saving hydraulic system, International 
Harvester uses a small hydraulic pump engineered and produced by Borg- 
Warner’s Pesco Products Division. Weighing only three pounds, it operates 
at 1200 psi, pumps 414 gallons per minute at 2800 rpm. “Pressure Loaded”, 
it provides a uniform rate of flow regardless of changes in fluid tempera- 
ture, viscosity, or load conditions. 

This application of Pesco hydraulic pumps to modern farming methods 
is a typical example of how Borg-Warner’s broad engineering skills and 
extensive production facilities serve America every day—through the auto- 
motive, agricultural, aviation, marine, and home appliance industries. 





B-W engineering makes it work B-W production makes it available 


185 products in all are made by 


BorGc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL - BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS - CALUMET STEEL - CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR - DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL+ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS - MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. + NORGE 
NORGE HEAT - PESCO PRODUCTS - REFLECTAL + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR - WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 
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share, down from $2.82 a share 
the year before. The company, as 
disclosed by its Nov. 30, 1953 bal.f 
ance sheet continues to maintaiy 
its usually strong finances. The 
shares, lacking attraction from 
the standpoint of pronounced mar. 
ket possibilities, characteristically 
move within a narrow range, the 
greater appeal of the issue being 
its reliability as an income pro- 
ducer, having paid dividends with. 
out interruption in each of the last 
34 years. The stock is worthy of 
retention for income and for a 
possible moderate price improve. 
ment over the long-term. 





The Trend of Events 





(Continued from page 72) 


which have just been made avail. 
able, show an increase of from 
5% to 14% as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 
Although an increase has _ been 
expected, its size is surprising. 

Higher bank profits are due 
less to an increase in gross, which 
has been very slight, arising 
mainly from higher interest on 
rates on loans, than to a greater 
return from interest and divi- 
dends on securities held. Switch. 
operations in the final half of 
1953 were on a very large scale 
and enabled the banks to increase 
their income. At the same time, 
they were able to accept deducti- 
ble tax losses on a favorable basis. 

A further factor in the im 
proved showing of the banks was 
a distinct slowing-down in the 
recent year’s increase in operat: 
ing expenses. Apparently, this 
arose from a contraction in the 
rate of salary increases as well as 
a decline in the volume of pur- 
chases of new equipment. It is 
probable that for the first time in 
years banks will no longer have 
to cope with rising operating ex- 
penses. This might encourage ex- 
ecutives of banks to eventually 
adopt a more liberal attitude to- 
ward dividend payments. 
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INVESTMENT OBJECTIVES... For} stru 


many years, we have urged in- 
vestors to develop sensible invest- 
ment programs that fit in well 
with their individual require 
ments. This advice cannot be re- 
peated too often. For newer 
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readers, in particular, we think it 
timely to state some basic princi- 
jes worth learning: 

1) There is no such thing as 
absolute security in investments. 
Even U.S. government bonds can 
lose in real value in a period of 
inflation. 

2) The selection of securities 
should be based on careful in- 
vestigation, with the object of 
conforming strictly to the invest- 
or’s needs and financial capabili- 
ties. One type of security may be 
suitable for one class of investor 
and not for another. Individuals 
requiring the highest degree of 
safety cannot afford to invest in 
securities which contain an over- 
riding element of risk. This would 
apply especially to the “widows 
and orphans” group. On the other 
hand, businessmen and profes- 
sional people have much wider 
scope, dependent on their income 
and financial] status. 

3) Long and short-term invest- 
ment objectives should not be 
confused; but both may be main- 
tained simultaneously. It is ad- 
visable to have two portfolios, one 
for long-term investment pur- 
poses and the other, for short or 
medium term speculation. The 
investor should clearly distin- 
guish between investment and 
speculative activities in the oper- 
ation of these portfolios. 

4) Stocks purchased for invest- 
ment should be selected mainly on 
the basis of company manage- 
ment over a long period of years 
and confined to the strongest 
companies in the industry. Man- 
agement performance can be con- 
veniently gauged on the basis of 
long-term earnings growth and 
dividend stability. Where these 
basic elements are lacking, the 
stocks should not be included 
among investments. However, 
these qualities are not necessarily 
basic to speculation which is gen- 
erally confined to shorter range 
objectives. 





_ Government Public Works 





In recent years, public works 
have accounted for about one-third 
of total new construction, with 
State and local outlays being about 


‘double the Federal. In 1953, con- 
‘struction for State and local gov- 


ernment account amounted to 7.1 
billion dollars, and for Federal ac- 
count to 4.1 billion, out of a total 
expenditure for new construction 
of 34.8 billion dollars. The back- 
(Please turn to page 146) 
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WORLD-WIDE BANKING 





THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. 


Mortgages 


Loans . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ 
Banking Houses . . . . « « -« 
@thessAssets’” 56 4 SS RS 


Deposits . 


Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . . « 


Acceptances Outstanding . .. . 
Less: In Portfolio .«. « «© 2© «© @ e 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


$1,496,851,877.93 
952,080,766.27 
642,394,219.40 


60,449,310.25 
2,294,239,736.76 


Acceptance Liability . . 


14,752,373.02 
49,723,868.86 
32,005,970.09 

6,642,116.06 





$5,549,140,238.64 


LIABILITIES 





$5,048,692,485.89 


Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. 


- $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares— 


$15 Par) 


Surplus 219,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits 56,164,843.94 





13,249,109.00 
31,431,176.66 
19,278,580.21 
57,352,082.90 

7,028,039.96 


386,164,843.94 





$5,549,140,238.64 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$473,247,091.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


——— — eee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Tremendous lifting power and 
fast maneuverability make the 
Clark POWRWORKER Hand Truck 
enother potent and versatile 
weapon for combatting climb- 
ing costs. 





EQUIPMENT 


FOREMOST NAME IN 
MATERIALS HANDLING 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Horbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
ond steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Corriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks e 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels e@ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 


Improve Your Speech 


Quickly, at Low Cost, 
During Spare Time, 
in Your Home or Of- 
fice, by This Easy, 
Modern, Tested, Rec- 
ord Method. 





















Perfected and 
copyrighted by 
BERTRAND 
LYON, Mas- 
ter of Speech 
and Public 
Speaking Coun- 
sellor, author of 
the text book, ‘‘Prac- 
tical Public Speaking,” 
Lecturer and Teacher, who 
has trained thousands of men and women 
to better express themselves on any and 
all occasions. 

Especially helpful to busy business and pro- 
fessional people, service club members, 
toastmasters, salesmen and sales managers, 
radio speakers and announcers, teachers, 
students, foreigners learning to speak Eng- 
lish correctly—to all who really desire to 
improve their speech, diction, and ability to 
talk fluently before groups large and small. 
This attractive Album of Four 12-inch, 78- 
speed records, carrying instructive, inspiring 
lessons on eight sides, pressed by RCA 
VICTOR on unbreakable Vinylite, sent 
postpaid for only $25.00. Write now for 
descriptive folder, or send check or money 
order direct to 


BERTRAND LYON 


5329-E West Lander St., Seattle 6, Washington 
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Government Public Works 





(Continued from page 145) 


log of desirable Federal, State, and 
local public works is counted in 
tens of billions of dollars. Al- 
though the rate of public construc- 
tion has been rising significantly 
in recent years, it is much smaller 
than what is needed to keep 
abreast of the growth of the econ- 
omy and to eliminate within, say, 
the next decade the accumulated 
need for extensions or improve- 
ments of highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, sewer and water facilities, 
parks, forests, and other elements 
of the public estate. 

The largest current require- 
ment for predominantly State and 
local facilities is streets and roads. 
It has been estimated that an an- 
nual expenditure of 3.5. billion 
dollars would be required for ten 
years to eliminate the existing 
backlog for Federally aided sys- 
tems and another 1 to 2 billion 
dollars for other roads and streets. 
In the meantime, many roads now 
adequate would need to be im- 
proved as traffic increased, or re- 
built because of normal wear, add- 
ing over 1.5 billion dollars of con- 
struction annually, while mainte- 
nance costs would average another 
1.7 billion. Thus, the total annual 
expenditure required to provide 
an adequate road system within a 
decade is apparently over 8 bil- 
lion dollars, which compares with 
a current outlay of about 5 billion. 

The next largest State and local 
backlog is for schools. It has been 
estimated that approximately 10 
million pupils now have inade- 
quate school facilities, and that 
the required construction of pub- 
lic and private elementary and 
secondary schools to erase this 
need would come to over 12 bil- 
lion dollars. Elementary and sec- 
ondary school enrollments over 
the next four years will grow 
about 1.5 million a year, which, 
together with normal replace- 
ment of obsolete schools, would 
add an annual construction re- 
quirement of about 3 billion dol- 
lars. A total annual expenditure 
of about 5.5 billion dollars would 
therefore be necessary to meet 
current needs and to eliminate the 
backlog of such school facilities 
within five years. Clearly, the 
needs of education cannot long be 
deferred. 

The backlog for college and uni- 
versity construction is reported to 
be in the neighborhood of 6 bil- 


THE MAGAZINE OF 


lion dollars. About 214 millig, 
students are now enrolled in jp, 
stitutions of higher education, an; 
by 1960 the number may approxi. 
mate 3 million. If the constructio, 
backlog were worked off over ; 
period of 10 years, and the addi. 
tional facilities required for cy. 
rent growth in enrollment wer 
put in place, the expenditur 
would average about 11, billio; 
dollars per year. By adding thi 
figure to that for primary an 
secondary school structures, w 
get an estimate of 634, billion dol. 
lars per year for school constry. 
tion, which compares with a cur. 
rent rate of about 2.5 billion. 


—Economic Report to Preside: 


BOOK REVIEWS | 


How and When to Change 


Your Job Successfully 
By WALTER LOWEN 

During the past thirty-four year; 
Walter Lowen and his staff have placei 
more than a hundred thousand _ job. 
seeking men and women in position 
ranging from junior clerks and secre. 
taries to vice presidents and president: 

On the walls of Mr. Lowen’s office 
are several hundred inscribed and auto. 
graphed photographs of business cele): 
rities, one of which reads: 

“To Walter Lowen ... who does 

more for them than their mothers 

did.” 
Now Mr. Lowen has put the distil 
lation of his unique knowledge and ex. 
perience into a book to help million: 
He knows that the major problem fu 
the job-holder is whether to stay or 
hoping for promotion, or to move ont 
seemingly greener pastures. In thi 
comprehensive book, he answers ever 
question and makes every answer prat 
tical, specific, and far reaching. 
Simon and Schuster 


The Spider King 
By LAWRENCE SCHOONOVER 
Louis XI of France, the subject 0 
this immensely absorbing biographica 
novel, was forced to struggle agains 
odds that would have broken an ord: 
nary man. Feared and hated by hi 
father, opposed by the decadent nobility 








$2.9 





driven by his own consuming ambitiolf 
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and cursed with a misshapen body tha 


lodged a terrifying malady, Louis half 
good reason to despair, but this he 
never did. Instead he exhibited greai 
and constant personal courage, sagacit! 
and a fervent idealism which, in thif 
violent era, the end of the Middle Ages 
made him the herald of a new anf 
better era, a glorious dawn that woull 
be called the Renaissance. | 

It is a true story. But the meticulous 
reconstruction of historical fact, thf 
result of inexhaustible research, is no 
the main achievement of this book 
Even more noteworthy are the rangt 
of Mr. Schoonover’s ingenuity and in 
ventiveness, his extraordinary abilitlf 
to dramatize and quicken his materia) 
with life, and his sheer, unflaggingf 
narrative force. 4 


Macmillan $3.95 


WALL STREE 
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Profit By Our New Recommendations When 
trutplighly Promising Issues Reach Bargain Prices 
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A FULLY ROUNDED 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 
recommendations have proved highly 
You will find that THE FORECAST 
tells you not only WHAT and WHEN 
to buy — and WHEN to take profits... 
but it also keeps you informed of what 


profitable. For example our selection of 
Boeing Airplane at 46 now shows clients 
over 2934 points profit. 


. the market is now in a critical ; 
wwmwnlest area”. We have been taking some is going on in the companies whose 


profits on the rise such as an additional shares are recommended in our Bulletins. 
www, points profit on General American Each security you buy on this advice is 


ange Transportation and 12% points gain on continuously supervised so you are never 





lly Fatman Kodak .. . so that subscribers left in doubt as to your position. 

N ‘ 

— will be ready with cash reserves to take 

ve placeifplull advantage of the promising new op- 

pores portunities to emerge at undervalued prices in the You will receive our weekly Bulletins keeping you a 
nd secregweeks and months ahead. step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
resident: : markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
she Pp: SHARE IN OUR COMING PROFITABLE outlook for business, under new government policies 
ess celel- SELECTIONS ...as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 


; i : , our famous Supply—Demand Barometer. 
vo does BAtindividual bargain levels, we will make new recom- 

















nothers 
mendations including mediu : , ee . , 
ae aie eee eiend steels, STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
he distig¥hich should be among coming market leaders . . . to : acces lis 
e — exfround out our three dicecdiiad : investment programs: BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 
millions 
— fo’ PROGRAM ONE ... Stressing Security of Prin- Enroll now and buy our coming recommendations 
stay on A cinta S 
one out cipal — Assured Income of 514 to 8% — before they score sharp advances. 
an = With Appreciation. Send a list of your present holdings, twelve at a time, 
ver praf PROGRAM TWO .. . Dynamic Securities for so we can analyze them promptly for you... telling you 
ling. Capital Building with Higher Dividend what should be retained and which you should sell. 
32.8 Potentials. Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 
a. PROGRAM THREE .. . Low-Priced Stocks for plus your cash reserves—you can be ready for coming 
bathe Large Percentage Growth — Where a opportunities as we point them out to you. 
et 0! sH fa bl ° 
praphica maximum number of shares may be rhe coupon below entitles you to an added month of 
> anne purchased with limited capital. service if vou ENROLL NOW. 
an ord - 
1 by hi 
> nobility 
AMbitiolfy OC CCCCCCCCOCOOOEOOOOCOOOOOOOOCOCEEOEEOCOO®S FREE SERVICE TO MAY 17, 1954 eocccccccccrrs 4 
ody thai 
bi , e 
,ouis hat Xe eae - a n 
“i 6 Seen Coupon THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST aie 
ed greal Jo of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. : 
agacit day 
ie thi I enclose [) $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [] $100 for a year’s subscription. : 
dle Ages 8 (Service to start at once but date from May 17. 1954) 8 
new anil Special Offer one month from the day you receive my payment.) + 
at woullf} SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS e 
: § MONTHS’ $60 Air Mail: nee wy — OO $2.00 () Telegraph me collect in anticipation of : 
‘ Be one year in U. S. and Canada. important market turning points ...When 
a SERVICE Special Delivery: [ $5.20 six months to buy and when to sell...when to ex- . 
ac “9 - ? CJ $10.40 one year. pand or contract my position. e 
h, is no MONTHS ° 
1is book, 12 SERVICE $100 1 OTT Cec Re RE Eee we Ke iN Es eh peers a 
ne rangt ; 
- and inf Complete service will start at 7_ CULE saint ote oo RepOers Rene crete oer Perio ty EN Te pate irda eT Ee epee: e 
y ability} once but date from May 17, 1954. } 
materié Subscriptions to The Forecast City Berens Ses seeabatacecsaasn cia shedtpaangeecceccesseen TE occas . | 
flagging are deductible for tax purposes. Your snlemiaiton oy not re ontanel at List up to 12 of your securities for owr a 
i any time without your consent. initial analytical and advisory report. ® 
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Time To —— 


YOUR © 
INVE STMENT 5 


A Special Invitation 











investment funds. 
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71. foresighted investor, who seeks to safeguard his capital and k 
it working productively, can afford to disregard the immediate effects 
longer term implications of the many changes in progress on the poli 
and industrial fronts... and in the earnings and dividend prospects 
the individual companies. 


In light of the substantial market rise since last September our sta 
through its unending, original research — is continuing to segregate sto 
which are becoming overpriced from those which are still undervalue 
those which are in a vulnerable position from issues facing an unusué 
strong outlook — companies which may cut or pass dividends from th 
which will maintain or even increase liberal payments in 1954. 


Many uncertain investors merely hold their positions unchanged and h¢ 
for the best—but a “do nothing” policy can be most costly in the hig 
selective market ahead. If your capital is important to you now is 

time to take intelligent action. 


As a first step toward increasing your profits and income in 1954-55, 
invite you to submit your security holdings if you have not already de 
so for our preliminary review — entirely without obligation — if they 

worth $20,000 or more. 


Our survey will point out examples of your less attractive holdings to 
sold or retained only temporarily. It will tell you how our personal sup 
vision can assist you to strengthen your diversification, income and 
enhancement possibilities of your account. We will evaluate your ha 
ings and quote an exact annual fee for our service. 


Merely send us a list of your securities in as complete detail as you c 
to give in regard to size of each commitment, purchase prices and yé 
objectives. All information will be held in strict confidence. This of 
is open only to responsible investors who are interested in learning m 
about our investment counsel. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVIC 


A division of THe Macazine or Watt Srreet. A background of forty-six years of serv 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. 
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